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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ge 
ARLIAMENT was dissolved on Tuesday, and already we 
are in the thick of a General Election. The writs will 
be issued next Tuesday (September 25th) summoning Parlia- 
ment for Thursday, November Ist, and the first Borough 
elections will take place early in October. By this day month 
all the elections will practically be over and the choice of the 
country have been made. Though Parliament is summoned 
for November Ist, there is no absolute reason why it should 
meet on that day. If the Government has no business of 
importance to propose and needs no money, it may prorogue 
the new Parliament till the ordinary date in February. 





The results of the Election will of course be awaited with 
interest—that is inevitable—but it is clear that there will be 
nothing like the excitement that usually marks an appeal to 
the electors. The truth is, the country is jaded, and for the 
moment feels little or no enthusiasm for either men or causes. 
If we were asked to diagnose the feeling of the ordinary rank- 
and-file among the voters, we should say that they felt as 
follows. They are in no sort of way ashamed of the war, 
nor have they any misgivings as to its righteousness. They 
are determined to keep the Republics within the Empire 
and to tolerate nothing approaching in the faintest degree a 
Majuba settlement, and if there were any question of foreign 
intervention, which there is not, they would fight all Europe 
rather than yield an inch. They feel no confidence in the 
ability of the Liberal party to handle the affairs of the Empire. 
At the same time, they do not feel satisfied with the work- 
ing of the present Cabinet. They have not lost confidence in 
the ruling members of the Ministry individually, and still 
believe, for example, in Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Chamberlain; but, rightly or 
wrongly, they think that there has been a want of businesslike 
management in the conduct of national affairs as a whole. 
In short, the electors, while they feel that the Liberals are 
impossible and realise that they must employ the Unionists, 
hold that the Cabinet as at present organised is not altogether 
satisfactory. Out of this confiict of views we venture to believe 
that the result will be the return of the Unionists in a large 
but nevertheless diminished majority. At the same time, the 
manner of electing this majority will make it clear that what 
the country wants is greater attention to efficiency of 
administration (especially in the departments of national 
defence),—an efficiency to be secured, in the first place, by the 
possession of a real Prime Minister and a reduction in the 
size of the Cabinet. 


The Parliament which has just passed away is not one 
which will be remembered in history except as an illustration 








of the truth that a Parliamentary Constitution only works 
really well when there is an efficient and well-balanced party 
system. In the late House of Commons the Government was 
demoralised by its strength and the Opposition by its weak- 
ness. The split in the Liberal ranks, owing to the deadly fend 
between Sir William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery, seemed at 
first sight a gain for the Government. In reality it dealt the 
Government a most heavy blow by depriving it of all effective, 
and so invigorating, criticism. A party which is not stimulated 
by external criticism is always apt to be enervated by internal 
lassitude, and so it proved in the present case. The Cabinet 
is intellectually one of the strongest of modern times, and 
its great majority made it completely supreme, and yet it is 
notorious that the Ministry often seemed as unable to move 
as if they were men in an enchanted circle. A capital proof 
of this weakness was afforded by their inability to deal with the 
Irish University question. They had a unique occasion to do 
justice to Roman Catholic Ireland on this subject, and Mr. 
Balfour showed himself by his admirable speech to be fully 
alive to the greatness of this opportunity, and yet the 
Government did nothing,—paralysed, as it were, by their big 
battalions. It is greatly to be hoped that the Dissolution will 
break the spell, and that in a reinvigorated Unionist Cabinet 
the nation may get the advantages it ought to have when 
served by a body of men so remarkable alike in intellect, 
character, and devotion to the public service as are the bulk 
of the present Ministry. 


More definiteness has been introduced this week into the 
negotiations with China. On Wednesday a “ Oircular Note” 
was published addressed by Count von Biilow to the German 
Ambassadors. In this document, which may prove a land- 
mark in history, the German Foreign Minister proposes that 
“the surrender of the original and real instigators of the 
crimes against the law of nations committed at Pekin ” should 
be demanded as a preliminary to any negotiations at all. 
“ Their execution en masse would be against the conscience of 
the civilised world,” but “the few whose guilt is notorious 
ought to be delivered over and punished.” If this condition 
is complied with, the representatives of the Powers are to 
investigate the charges and fix the penalties. The Emperor 
hopes that all Powers will accept the proposal, “inasmuch as 
indifference to the idea of a righteous expiation would be 
equivalent to indifference to a repetition of the crimes.” The 
name of the Empress-Regent is not mentioned in the 
Circular, but it appears to be understood in Pekin that her 
removal from power has been mentioned to the Chinese 
negotiators as a condition precedent of any agreement. 
Indeed, this seems inevitable, for if she remains Empress no 
treaty can have any validity. Evasion of a treaty is a trifle 
compared with an order to shell the Embassies of all Europe, 
and that order the Empress-Regent must have given. 


The peoples of Europe have accepted the Circular with a 
unanimous expression of pleasure, and it seems to be under- 
stood that it will be at once endorsed, not only by Austria 
and Italy, but by Japan, France, and Great Britain. Indeed, 
a correspondent of the Darly Express asserts, on official 
authority, that Lord Salisbury telegraphed to Li Hang 
Chang on his departure from Shanghai for Pekin that the 
guilty must be punished if the partition of China were to be 
avoided. However that may be, it seems certain that the 
only doubtful Powers are Russia and America. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is avowedly reluctant to pledge 
itself to any policy which may involve fature military action, 
and the Government of Russia is supposed to wish to pose 
as the protector of the Manchu dynasty, and of its friend, the 
Empress, We distrust the latter statement. America may 
withdraw, as her people are getting fidgety at the idea of 
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“entanglement” in European affairs—as if a man in a crowd 
could avoid entanglement with that crowd—but Russia will 
probably either abandon the Empress, or will say that she 
would rather exact reparation for her own wrongs by herself. 
That does not mean that she would resist Europe, but that 
she will go on quietly occupying Manchuria as a material 
guarantee for the redress of her wrongs. No Power except 
Japan seriously objects to that, and Japan if isolated will 
remain quiet. 


Nevertheless, the Circular may not mean peace. As we 
have repeatedly pointed out, the capture of Pekin is not the 
conquest of China, and the Empress and her advisers may 
think it safest, as well as least humiliating, to resist. This 
appears to be the decision of Prince Ching, who tells the 
Ambassadors that the international troops should leave 
Pekin, since while they are there the negotiations are 
“unfairly weighted.” Li Hung Chang has always said that 
the originators of the outrage could not be punished, and, it 
is believed, repeated the statement just before he left Shanghai. 
If this is the general idea of the ruling officials, the war must 
go on till Chinese arrogance is broken, and some means of 
coercing the Court must be discovered. Count von Waldersee, 
who has reached China, though not Pekin, will probably sug- 
gest some plan, and we are by no means sure that the Courts 
shrink from an expedition to Segan as completely as the 
public does. Already a “ punitive force” has been sent from 
Pekin to Pao-ting-fu, and that is a hundred and twenty miles 
along the Segan road. We shall see, however. The Chinese 
know how to recede from a blank refusal, and there are forces 
in China which are not friendly to the Empress. 


The war in South Africa is ending as we always believed 
it would end,—that is, in the melting away of the Boer forces 
and without any heroic last stand or “staggering of humanity” 
by a Boer Thermopylz. Telegraphing on Wednesday, Lord 
Roberts was able to state that “out of the three thousand of 
the enemy who retreated to Komati Poort as we advanced 
from Machadodorp, about seven hundred have crossed into 
Portuguese territory and others have deserted in various 
directions.”” The balance have crossed the Komati River 
and are occupying spurs of the Lebombo Mountain, south of 
the railway between Portuguese territory and the bridge. A 
general tumult, he goes on, “seems to have occurred when 
the enemy recognised the hopelessness of their cause.” The 
Long Toms and several field guns, including those captured 
from us, were destroyed. Lord Roberts adds that “there is 
nothing now left of the Boer army but a few marauding bands.” 
It remains to add, however, that De Wet is still at large 
and mischievous, though his power to inflict serious damage 
has ceased. It seems almost certain that when the anniver- 
sary of the first shot is reached in the middle of October, the 
war will really be at an end. We may add that thousands 
of Boer and foreign refugees appear to be trekking into 
Portuguese territory and taxing the military resources of the 
local authorities rather heavily. Mr. Kruger has not yet left 
Lourenco Marques, but sits smoking in the verandah, watched 
by admiring crowds. The Dutch Government have, it is 
said, offered to take him away in a warship, and we have 
naturally expressed our perfect willingness that they should 
do so. 


Mr. Balfour issued his election address on Thursday night. 
After boldly declaring bis belief that it would be impossible 
to find in the history of this country “any Parliament which 
has more successfully carried out the policy, or more 
adequately fulfilled the hopes, of those who returned the 
majority to power,” Mr. Bulfour most truly says that the 
war was not of our seeking, but that having been forced 
upon us, ‘it has served to show the world how great are the 
moral as well as the material resources which this Empire 
wields in times of national emergency.” Mr. Balfour ends by 
what is in effect a promise of Army reform. We fear that the 
effect on the country of Mr. Balfour’s address may be to make a 
certain section of the party think that he does not realise that 
there has been anything that in the least justifies the criticism 
that the Government has received, and to render them 
doubtful as to whether he possesses that high seriousness 
which should rightly belong to a statesman. But if any 
electors should harbour this doubt as to Mr. Balfour, they 
will be entirely mistaken. In spite of the fact that there are 


certain things in Mr. Balfour’s attitude towards publicatan 
that we regret, it is our deliberate opinion that he ig a stat rs 
man whose influence the country could not lose Without = 
serious injury. He is essentially a man of large and fe 
ideas, and fully worthy of the confidence of the nation, Of * 
devotion to his country there can be no question, and in 8 te 
of all the accusations of indifference that have been levied 
against him, we will venture to say of him, as Brougha: 
said of Wellington, “That man would serve his country with 
a spade if he could serve her in no other way,” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s address, also issued on Thursday, deals 
as might be expected, chiefly with the South African War 
and the settlement. He shows how monstrous ig the 
accusation that the Government precipitated the war and 
then asks whether the sacrifices made to repel the ‘tn 
attack and to secure the future peace of South Africa are 
to be thrown away. Mr. Chamberlain goes on to give 
an outline of the nature of the final settlement which will 
afford satisfaction to all who desire that the free tradi. 
tions of our Colonial system shall be maintained. It is 
he declares, the policy of the Government that « after a 
period of administration, backed by military force, the 
length of which will depend on the readiness with which 
the Boer populations accept the British flag, the people of 
the two States shall be received into the Empire on the foot. 
ing of self-governing Colonies, in which position they vill 
enjoy more liberty than they ever did before, and an equality 
of rights and privileges which they have persistently denied 
to the British in their midst.” This clear and specific state. 
ment should surely be enough to silence the ignorant or 
malignant statements of those who declare that the Govern. 
ment and its supporters were anxious to annex the Republics 
in order to plunder them of their land and their gold, and 
desired to reduce their inhabitants to slavery. The late 
Republics will have a freedom of government such as they 
never possessed before as soon as we can be sure that the 
Boer will not use the powers entrusted to him to put 
his foot once more on the neck of the Outlander. 


The Nationalist party in Paris has levelled a cunning blow 
at the Government, which has fallen short, however. The 
President of the municipality, M. Grébauval, invited all the 
Mayors of the Communes of France, fifteen thousand in 
number, to a grand banquet at the Hotel de Ville, to which 
he did not invite either M. Loubet or his Ministers, He also 
invited the Lord Mayor of London, who in France is con- 
sidered a very grand personage indeed. The intention was 
to represent that “all France” having accepted the invita- 
tion of a Nationalist municipality, all France was hostile to 
the Government. Unfortunately, only sixteen hundred 
Mayors accepted, and though M. Grébauval tried to mend 
his manners by inviting the President, his invitation was not 
only refused, but M. Loubet, who can be rusé when needful, 
delivered a counterstroke by inviting all Mayors and other 
notables to a grand banquet in the Tuileries gardens. There 
were no less than twenty-two thousand acceptances, and 
M. Grébauval, baffled and overcrowed, abandoned his project. 
His defeat suggests that the Republic is stronger in the 
provinces than was imagined. It also releases the Lord 
Mayor from a difficulty. Sir Alfred Newton had not the 
smallest idea of offering an affront to M. Loubet, 
yet it was difficult to withdraw an acceptance given in 
ignorance of the facts. Lord Mayors, it is said, should not 
be quite so innocent, but we du not see ourselves how Sir 
Alfred Newton could do otherwise than accept an invitation 
from the Lord Mayor of Paris. He could not interfere in 
the internal politics of France by refusing. 


Mr. Bryan, the candidate of the Democratic party for the 
American Presidency, has issued a manifesto announcing 
the principles upon which he will conduct the contest. He 
declares against Trusts, and is on the workmen’s side in 
almost all questions between them and capitalists, and he is 
still for silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, but the main 
point of his manifesto is his denunciation of Imperialism. 
Both parties, he says, recognise the independence of Cuba in 
principle, but he will not trast the Republicans, who are 
tainted with the colonial idea, to carry the principle out. 





He believes the matter to be one of urgent importance 
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declaring that “the nation will find it a long and laborious 
k to regain its proud position among the nations if under 
the stress of temptation it should repudiate self-evident 
truths proclaimed by its heroic ancestors, sacredly treasured 
during a career unparalleled in the annals of time.” The 
Wgelf-evident trath ” is of course the right of a people to 
choose its own Government; but Mr. Bryan, as we are 
credibly assured, does not propose to restore New Mexico to 
the Mexicans. The prospects of the election are still dark. 
In most countries Mr. Bryan, as the chosen candidate of the 
“have nots,” would have the best chance by far, but in 
America, as in Great Britain, the immense army of the 
“haves” is reinforced by the still larger army of those 


who wish to have. 


tas 


The official accounts of the mortality in Galveston reduce 
the number of ascertained deaths to four thousand five 
hundred, but this appears to be independent of the returns 
from many scattered villages, which are said by the Governor 
of Texas to bring the total of deaths up to twelve thousand. 
In one watering-place with a thousand houses, mostly of wood, 
every house was destroyed, and four hundred persons killed 
at once. The ruin appears to have been even more complete 
than was reported, and has induced some eminent firms in 
London, with Messrs. Baring at their head, to open a sub- 
scription for sufferers by “a calamity which cannot be 
exaggerated.” It is most improbable, it should be recollected, 
that the people of Galveston were insured against flood or 
cyclones, and that method of distributing, and therefore 
alleviating, loss, which helped to revive the energy of Chicago 
when the city was burned, is necessarily absent. 


One of the noticeable features of the electioneering cam- 
paign is the number of literary candidates. No fewer than 
five novelists are mentioned as likely to stand, including 
Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Gilbert Parker, and Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
Disraeli was famous as a novelist before he made his mark in 
the House, that Bulwer Lytton wrote “ Pelham” three years 
before he entered Parliament, and that Thackeray stood for 
Oxford in the heyday of his fame. The literary man is not 
always a success in politics, but the candidates we have men- 
tioned have other credentials besides their popularity with 
the reading public. Mr, Hawkins is an old President of the 
Oxford Union, and was a Parliamentary candidate as far 
back as 1892, two years before Ruritania was discovered ; 
Mr. Gilbert Parker is a “native-born” Canadian; and Dr. 
Conan Doyle has rendered his country splendid though un- 
obtrusive work in fighting the enteric epidemic at Bloem- 
fontein. Men of this stamp, in whom there is nothing of the 
doctrinaire or the professional politician, should prove a 
decided source of strength to the House. 

A writer in Die Information of last Saturday makes the 

following interesting comments :—“ The war has resulted in 
the complete annihilation of both South African Republics, 
and of all the terrible disasters which were said to be about to 
befall England not a single one has happened. No European 
or extra-European Power has interfered, and the bonds which 
link the British Motherland to her Colonies have even been 
strengthened.” Nevertheless, he goes on, “ England must pro- 
ceed at once to a root-and-branch reorganisation of her military 
system, and Lord Roberts, who returns to England in October 
to succeed Lord Wolseley as Commander-in-Chief, will have 
to carry through this task together with Lord Kitchener.” 
We note that the writer in his comments on the impending 
General Election, and the prospects of the return of the 
Unionists with a large majority, lays stress on the necessity 
of reconstruction in the Cabinet. It may be explained for 
the benefit of those who have never seen Dre Information that 
it is not a newspaper of the ordinary type, but a small, highly- 
priced news-sheet published daily in Vienna, circulating 
almost exclusively among politicians, and commanding 
exceptional and intimate sources of information in Austria, 
Germany, and the Balkan States, and indeed throughout 
Europe. 


The Queen, mindful of the splendid loyalty recently 
shown by Australia, has in a most kindly message 
permitted the Duke of York to open the first Session 


sail southwards in command of ‘two Royal yachts and 
a small squadron of cruisers. The arrangement, which has 
given acute pleasure to the Colonists, is both a gracious 
and a wise one,—wise because it recognises in a striking 
way the position of Australia as an integral factor in 
the Empire, gracious because it shows that the Royal 
house heartily approves that recognition. ‘It is only a 
ceremony,’ say those who object, ‘and will cost money;’ 
but ceremonies are symbols, and the money which helps to 
bring us allies like the Australian horsemen is money well 
laid out. The Monarchy is the symbol of our unity, and 
anything which brings its existence pleasantly before any 
separate section of the Queen’s dominion helps to bind the 
chain which the war in South Africa has shown to be one of 
steel. 


The Birmingham Rifle Club in a letter to Mr. Chamberlain 
recently raised the question of rifle licenses. They suggest 
that free licenses should be issued to members of rifle clubs 
on their undertaking to use their rifles at the ranges only or 
in the service for home defence if called upon. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in reply, urges the difficulty of making exceptions, 
and states that under the arrangements made between the 
War Office and the National Rifle Association “the exemp- 
tion [7.e., from licenses] should be confined to rifles belonging 
to the clubs.” That the Government has no desire to put 
obstacles in the way of rifle clubs and rifle-shooting we are 
quite sure; but we think they will find, if the matter is care- 
fully looked into, that the present arrangements are far from 
satisfactory. At present, if a man wants to become a rifle 
shot, he must either pay 10s. a year or else belong to a rifle 
club affiliated to the National Rifle Association. But this 
affiliation provision, though it seems reasonable, in practice 
stops the formation of small village clubs. Those who form 
such small bodies frequently do not know to whom to apply, 
and when they do apply, are not always visible to the National 
Rifle Association, which probably thinks it has more valuable 
work to do than to bother about village clubs.—We know of 
a small country clab which applied to be affiliated nearly 
three months ago, and has as yet only received a polite 
acknowledgment of its application. 


If rifle clubs are really to flourish, especially in the country, 
the Government should adopt the spirit of the Birmingham 
proposal. What is wanted is that the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue should be empowered to issue a shilling rifle 
license to any man who, on applying, can state that his rifle 
fires Service ammunition, and that he is prepared to use it 
for home defence if called on. By this means the Govern. 
ment would not merely encourage rifle-shooting, but they 
would obtain a register of all the trained riflemen possessing 
arms firing Service ammunition throughout the country. The 
value of such a register cannot be exaggerated. The matter is 
of such importance that we suggest that candidates on both 
sides at the General Election should be asked if returned to 
do their best to secure a shilling rifle license under the 
conditions named. We doubt any candidate refusing his 
approval of so useful and popular a proposal. 


The Monthly Review (J. Murray, 2s. 6d.), of which the first 
number was publisbed on Wednesday, is outwardly most 
attractive. Its cover is a “ powder blue,” delightful to the 
eye. Inside, the page is ample, the paper good, and the print- 
ing bold, black, and clear. Bat after all a magazine, like the 
rest of us, must live by its brain, and not by its body. In 
this important point Mr. Newbolt, the editor, is to be most 
heartily congratulated. His “Ode to the Nile,” though not 
as captivating as some of his sea pieces, has a fine stateliness 
of phrase, and the editoriai articles are sound and statesman- 
like in tone. Among many good articles we may specially 
note Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s trenchant “ Puzzles of the 
War,” and Mr. Roger Fry’s “Art before Giotto,” which 
is charmingly illustrated. Best of all, however, is the instal- 
ment of “ The Autobiography of the Amir of Afghanistan,” 
a human document of the Hast almost worthy to rank with 
the memoirs of Baber. We wish Mr. Newbolt and Mr. John 
Murray all success in their new venture. It certainly 
deserves it. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE DISSOLUTION AND THE DUTY OF THE 
ELECTORS. 


HE Dissolution has come, as we felt convinced it 
would, and the candidates are already hard at work. 
We shall not waste time in discussing at length whether 
the Government should or should not have dissolved. A 
great deal can be said on both sides, but there is at any 
rate one great advantage in the Dissolution. The result 
of the elections must make it absolutely clear to the Boers 
that it is no use for them to keep up the struggle in the 
hope that a change of Government might put their friends 
in power. If there had been no elections this autumn, it 
is quite possible that the Boer leaders would have deluded 
themselves and their followers with the cry: “Only hold 
on another six months, and the people of England will put 
men in office who will grant us our independence again.” 


What is the duty of the Unionist elector who is not a 
mere party mau, but who is anxious to see the country 
well governed and its destinies entrusted to safe hands ? 
That is the question which is occupying at this moment 
thousands of minds. Those Unionists who hold that our 
military affairs have been thoroughly well managed, and 
that the Army when the war began was in as good a con- 
dition as the country had a right to expect after three 
years of Unionist control, who believe that the general 
administration of the country has been as sound and 
effective as possible, and who consider that the Cabinet 
organisation has been all that it should be, will 
naturally vote for the present Government without the 
slightest hesitation or misgiving. Their course of action 
presents no difficulties whatever. There are, however, many 
Unionists who, while giving the Government credit for 
much excellent work and for complete rectitude of inten- 
tion throughout the late Parliament, consider that there 
has been a good deal that has been most unsatisfactory. 
They remember that the occasion for the entry into office 
of the present Government was the neglect of military 
efficiency shown by their predecessors. They remember 
also that the Secretary of State for War had four years in 
which to make our artillery the must numerous and 
effective in the world, and to fill our military storehouses 
with ammunition and all kinds of supplies. Yet nothing, 
or rather, we should sav, not nearly enough, was done to 
give us a complete fighting machine. Some men may 
pass this over as the kind of thing which always bappens. 
Others feel that it is not a matter to be taken lightly, and 
that it is essential to make our public men realise in some 
way or other that the state of the Army is a most serious 
matter, and one in which mistakes of omission as well as 
of commission must. be visited with the utmost severity. 
Unionists who hold this view as to the necessity for 
marking the fact that the four years from the time when 
the Government entered office to the outbreak of the 
war were not utilised as they might have been utilised to 
give us a military machine of unquestionable efficiency 
both in commanders and material, also hold in many cases 
that the Cabinet, though largely composed of men of the 
highest ability and of the greatest devotion to public duty, 
was not well organised for the work of government. 
There was no real leader, for the office of Premier was 
in commission, or more strictly speaking, in abeyance. 
Again, the Cabinet was much too large, and contained too 
many men who could not fairly be described as first-class 
administrators. It comes, then, to this, There are many 
Unionists belonging both to the Liberal and the Con- 
servative branches of the party who are anxious above all 
things (1) to secure a better organisation for the Army, and 
to make the condition of the Army a question of para- 
mount importance ; (2) to secure a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet which will be a pledge for greater administrative 
efficiency inthe future. These men desire to know in what 
way their voting power at the Election can be best used to 
obtain thethings just enumerated. We pointed out last week 
that the way in which the Government could best satisfy 
and reassure such persons would be for them either to 
reconstruct the Cabinet before the Dissolution, or else to 
announce such reconstruction in unmistakable terms, and 
to make it known that Army reorganisation would be the 
Ministry’s first care. It is to be feared, however, that 


the Government do not realise the necessity for thi 

: ; F : 8 ste 
that in the confusion of the Election nothing definite w;)} 
be said as to reconstruction, and that the impression . 
be conveyed that the Government do not acknowledge th l 
need for greater administrative efficiency. Ss ilaae 

In these circumstances, what should be done b th 

el : 

Unionist who cares above all things for administey ‘ 
efficiency, and who is determined if he can to prevent a se 
tem of “ go-as-you-please ” Cabinets growing up? Hee . 
not obviously vote for a Liberal candidate, for dis sd 
it as you will, the Liberal party is a Home-rule party ao 
pledged to dissolve the legislative Union. And even if 
that were not so, how can a Unionist who believes that 
the war was a just war, who rejoices in the overthrow 
of the Boer oligarchy and in the freeing of the Qut. 
lander from Dutch domination, and who is determined 
that the late Republics shall become and remain part 
of the Empire, support a party which if it were to come 
into power must be controlled by Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley? 
The two last would be indispensable to any Liberal 
Government, and yet,though they may for the moment seem 
to acquiesce in annexation, they would almost certainly viel 
to Durch pressure if it were skilfully exerted. The Liberal 
Imperialists are excellent men, and we grudge them nong 
of the praise they have received, but we do not see 
how any Unionist could vote for them unless they would 
promise never to grant Home-rule or to support a 
Home-rule Government, and would further declare 
their determination to keep all the non-Imperial Liberals 
out of office. But such men would be Liberal Unionists 
and nothing else. It remains to ask whether the 
Unionists of whom we are writing should or should 
not abstain from voting in order to emphasise their 
views in regard to the conduct of public affairs. That 
is the crucial question. In our deliberate opinion, they 
they should not abstain. We quite realise the strength 
of the temptation to do so, and the feeling that such a 
course is their only effective protest if the Government 
do not give specific assurances as to reconstruction, but 
in spite of that we hold that abstention would be a very 
grave error. In the first place, the risk of the Liberal 
party as at present constituted being returned to power 
is one too great to be run. It would be a lesser evil even 
to keep in power the present unwieldy Cabinet, without an 
acting head and without a first-class administrator at the 
War Office. But, fortunately, it is not necessary to 
adopt one of these alternatives. It is possible for 
Unionists to vote Unionist without giving their blind 
approval to the Cabinet as at present organised,—the 
Cabinet, the old Cabinet, and nothing but the old Cabinet. 
They can, that is, prevent the disaster of a Liberal 
victory without pledging themselves to endorse every- 
thing done by the Administration now in power. 

What Unionists who agree with the views we have ex- 
pressed ought to do is not to abstain, but to take care that 
strong and effective pressure is brought to bear upon all 
Unionist candidates in order to obtain from them assurances 
that they are alive to the importance of military reform and 
Cabinet efficiency. Let each candidate be asked whether 
he will promise when he is returned to Parliament, besides 
holding the regular Unionist faith, to do his best to secure 
(1) that the War Office shall be placed in the hands of 
one of our most competent administrators ; and (2) that 
greater Cabinet efficiency shall be secured by dividing the 
offices of Premier and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, by reducing the size of the Cabinet, and by intro- 
ducing new blood. It need not be imagined that Unionist 
candidates will be found reluctant to give assurances of 
this kind. If not in that form, at any rate in that spirit 
they will, we believe, in most cases be perfectly willing to 
agree to the principles proposed. Butif the rank-and-file of 
the Unionist party are returned on those assurances, the 
object of the Unionists with whom we are dealing will be 
achieved, and achieved far more effectively than by 
abstention. Abstention will only stultify the cause of 
administrative efficiency. Action such as we have 
described will secure it, both by influence on individual 
Members and by creating a public opinion keen, vigilant, 
and enlightened on the points we have named. The 
Cabinet may for the present refuse to consider the question 
of reconstruction, and may regard criticism such as ours 








as unnecessary and even impertinent, but depend upon it, 
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eet when Parliament reassembles, as we hope they 
may, a great Unionist majority composed for the most 

art of men who have committed themselves on the question 
of War Office reform and Cabinet reconstruction, the desired 
end will have been gained. Let all Unionists anxious to 
dministrative efficiency remember, then, that their 


; if they m 


ure a : 3 
on will be accomplished, not by abstention, but by 
bringing influence to bear upon the candidates for whom 


they vote, and by sending those candidates to Westminster 
Jedged not merely to the Union and a sound settlement 
in South Africa, but also to the general cause of adminis- 


trative efficiency. 





THE GERMAN CIRCULAR. 


E are inclined to believe that the German Circular, 
which has been so warmly received in this 
country, may prove even more beneficial than is supposed, 
especially if it is true that it was preceded by a telegram 
from Lord Salisbury to Li Hung Chang almost identical 
in its terms. We have always acknowledged fully the 
extreme complexity of the situation in China, but that 
complexity has never reconciled us to the obvious ten- 
dency to quit the clear path prescribed by all admitted 
notions of justice and right. We hold it to be proved by 
evidence which, if it were not so inconvenient, would be 
admitted to be unanswerable, that the Empress-Regent of 
China and the principal Manchu nobles, acting no doubt 
under strong provocation, did lay a murderous plot for 
avenging themselves on those whom they considered their 
oppressors, and for fiually shaking off European influence. 
They prepared artillery, they drilled soldiers, they 
beguiled the Powers of Europe with submissive words, 
and then at last they ordered a massacre of all Huro- 
peans, including the Ambassadors and all Chinese con- 
verts to Christianity. M. Delcassé read out an order of 
the kind addressed to the Viceroy of Yunnan, and for- 
warded to himself by M. Francois, Consul-General in 
that province. The attempt, as it turned out, was 
beyond the power of the Empress-Regent, and it partially 
failed. The Ambassadors defended themselves by hard 
fighting until relief arrived. Several of the Viceroys familiar 
with the power of Europe, or secretly at variance with the 
dominant party in the Court, evaded compliance with their 
orders. Still, the attempt partially succeeded. The 
Ambassadors were besieged in the Legations like any 
bandits. All isolated Europeans were put to death, 
sometimes, as in Shansi, with every circumstance of 
insult and atrocity. All who joined in the massacres were 
ers: all who opposed them were executed, banished, or 
egraded. One Ambassador was murdered under circum- 
stances which make it nearly certain that the murder of 
his colleagues was deliberately intended and ordered. To 
pass over such a crime, or to consider it “ satisfied” by a 
money payment, has throughout seemed to us not only to 
suggest, as Count von Biilow has put it, “ indifference to 
its repetition,” but a clear denial of justice to which no 
civilised Government ought to be a party. Nevertheless, 
it seemed probable that several Governments would pass 
it over, and remain content with pecuniary paymeuts, 
apologies, and promises for the future. The murderer 
Was to be let off with a fine, a warning, and the utterance 
on paper of a few submissive words. 


‘Under these circumstances, we welcome cordially a 
Circular in which the German Emperor, while refusing to 
demand an execution ¢ masse as “ against the conscience 
of the civilised world,” refuses also to be content without 
the individual punishment of the ringleaders. An inquiry 
must be made into their guilt, but that once proved they 
must, as the preliminary to negotiation, be delivered over 
and punished, That demand will be approved by the 
universal conscience, which has still much weight in affairs, 
though it seemed paralysed in the case of Armenia, and is 
indeed criticised only from two points of view. It is said 
that as it is impossible to punish the Empress-Regent, it 
is hard to execute her advisers; and it is said that the 
Russian Government may oppose, or even resist, perse- 
Verance in the demand. 


We do not believe that either objection is certainly well 
founded. Not to mention that executive agents are con- 
stantly punished when we cannot reach principals—breaches 
of the laws of war, for example, though sanctioned by the 








warring Government—there is no complete evidence that a 
demand for the deposition and banishment of the Empress 
would be finally ineffectual. That she cannot be caught 
without Chinese assistance is true; but, then, is Chinese 
assistance hopeless ? . If the Emperor reappears in Pekin, 
as Prince Ching asserts that he will, he would be de- 
lighted to issue the order, which once issued would 
raise against the Empress all the deadly enemies she 
must have made. She has no claim of birth upon 
her troops; she has no prestige of victory; and the 
feeling of her great associates will be that if they 
are to suffer, she shall suffer also. The soldiers might 
object to her execution, though we do not see why, 
but her departure can in no way so affect them that they 
should see China partitioned rather than permit it. The 
instinctive feeling of mankind respects justice, and even 
to Chinamen her deposition must appear to be just. She 
may in their eyes have a right to kill her own subjects ; 
she can have none to kill for free speech the stranger 
within her gates whose privilege of free speech she had 
habitually acknowledged. It is said that if she resists 
there will be two Courts in China, one issuing orders for 
war from Segan, and another making peace at Pekin; but 
that is only a supposition. China has shown great power 
of holding together, and it is unwise, if we are seeking 
only lenient justice, to consider consequences too closely. 
No consequences that are at all probable could be so 
injurious to China, to Europe, or to the world as an 
assurance to all Chinamen that they may murder Kuro- 
peans and outrage international law with perfect im- 
punity. That would not only encourage a repetition of 
those crimes, but teach them that the boasted morality of 
Europe was fictitious, and that, do what they might, the 
Judges who profess such stern principles could always be 
bought off. 

Lastly as to Russia. We do not believe that Russia, 
even if inclined, would resist Germany and England while 
they are only seeking justice, and can see no reason why 
she should be inclined. It is nothing to her whether 
Manchu nobles are hanged or not, and not much whether 
the Empire is ruled by a despotic and able woman or a 
despotic and feeble man. What she wants is a clear road 
to the Pacific, and she may seize on the Circular as an 
opportunity of getting it. Count Lamsdorff has only to 
say that as the advice of Russia is neglected, she must 
pursue her path alone, and obtain redress for her own 
wrongs without the Concert, and St. Petersburg at once 
regains its freedom of action. Russia was invaded, there 
is no doubt of that, and Russia, therefore, has a clear 
right to occupy Manchuria as a material guarantee that 
she shall have the fullest compensation. Who is to oppose 
her? Germany will not mobilise her armies to prevent 
Russian aggrandisement in Asia, and an advance in 
Manchuria, whether made by Kalmucks or by Russians, is 
no business of ours. We cannot stop it without stopping 
also the whole progress of the world and risking a war 
with two Great Powers; and what should we stop it for ? 
Merely because we fear that Russia may at some future 
time claim a monopoly of Manchurian trade, which to be 
worth anything must be open to all the world. We 
believe that the Circular will be accepted in Russia as a 
great opportunity, and that she will make a merf of 
abandoning the guilty, asking only that the investigation 
shall be full and fair. 

But Germany, it is said, may have some ambitious design 
concealed under her proposal ? Let her, so long as the pro- 
posal is in itself just aud beneficial. If the “design” is 
to our injury we can resist it when it is revealed ; but we 
do not believe that it is anything of the kind. We are 
not bound to protect China, least of all under present 
circumstances, and if Wilham II. is rash enough to 
seize or claim Shantung and its Hinterland, Shansi, he will 
place himself in the very position which is most advan- 
tageous for British interests. He will be compelled to 
watch Russia, as Russia will be compelled to watch him, 
and the friendship of the great sea-Power will become to 
both a matter of the last importance. If we wanted 
Manchuria or the two Shans, the matter would be diff-rent; 
but we want neither of them, should indeed reject their 
sovereignty if it were offered as a free gift by united 
Europe. Why, then, should we interfere with Powers 
which in pursuit of their own objects seek, or are 
supposed to seek, acquisitions which in our eyes involve 
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responsibilities that wholly outweigh any possible advan- 
tage? Let Russia and Germany struggle for Northern 
China if they choose, and in the struggle leave us the 
irresistible and, for once at all events, disinterested 
arbiters, 





THE CONDITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


We insisted last week on the impossibility of 
Unionists who cared for the well-ordering of public 
affairs taking any action which might directly or indirectly 
lead to the return of the Liberal party to power, and we 
declared that to do so would be “ to fling the government 
of the country into the midst of that free-fight called the 
Liberal party.” Our words have been amply justified 
during the last few days, and at a moment when we 
might have most expected to see unanimity expressed 
we find an outbreak of bitter discord. Mr. Herbert 
(;ladstone, the party Whip, and so one of the official organs 
of the party policy, in his speech on Tuesday declared 
that there was unanimity among Liberals in regard to 
the annexation of the South African Republics. That 
unanimity, however, was broken the very next day by the 
Manchester Guardian, which declared with the utmost clear- 
ness that the Liberal party was not agreed as to annexa- 
tion, and hinted that if by a miracle the Liberal party 
came in, their form of settlement would be of a very 
different kind from that proposed by the present Govern- 
ment and endorsed by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. We 
have no desire to over-emphasise this conflict of views, 
but it is impossible to ignore its significance when 
considering the condition of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Gladstone is a Liberal of the Imperialistic school, while 
the Manchester Guardian unquestionably represents a very 
large section of the party. It is not merely a very ably 
conducted paper, but it is the acknowledged organ of the 
followers of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley. 


The question that one naturally asks in regard to this 
split is,—Which section would be the more likely to carry 
the day in case of a Liberal victory ? We cannot believe 
that it would be the party of the Liberal Imperialists, for, 
in spite of the ability of their leaders—Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey—they can- 
not expect to attract any really large number of adherents in 
the constituencies. The men whose views are Imperialistic 
naturally gravitate, not towards the Liberal organisations, 
but towards the Unionist party. When a man has to 
make up his mind between Imperialism and Little 
Englandism, he cannot very well avoid considering, to 
begin with, the question of Home-rule. That question is 
to most minds a touchstone. Those who desire to keep 
the Empire together will not easily persuade themselves 
that the first step should be to yield to the demands of 
the Irish Nationalists to break up the United Kingdom, 
and to maintain an alliance, formal or informal, with the 
party which numbers Mr. Davitt among its leaders. In 
other words, while Home-rule is part of the Liberal 
creed, it is very difficult for the ‘man in the street” 
with Imperialistic leanings, whatever it may be for 
the subtler-minded men of light and leading like Lord 
Kimberley or Sir Edward Grey, to support the 
Liberal party. On the other hand, the convinced 
Home-ruler and the convinced Little Englander, the 
men who honestly believe that the legislative Union 
with Ireland is a blunder if not even a crime, and 
whose sympathies are with the Boers as men “ rightly 
struggling to be free,” find no difficulty in being 
Liberals. The traditions of the party ever since 1885 all 
draw them in that direction, and there is no other party 
which competes for their support. In other words, just 
as the Imperialist naturally gravitates to the Unionist 
party, so the Anti-Imperialist and the Home-ruler now 
naturally gravitates to the Liberal party. Hence, it 
seems to us that if a struggle takes place between the two 
sections of the Liberal party, the section represented by 
the Manchester Guardian is bound to win. They cannot 
be driven out of the party, and, as the Manchester 
Guardian asserts, they will have to be driven out of the 
varty before they consent to what they term “ the dissident 
Liberal leaders” governing the country on Tory principles, 
—“The Liberal party is not identical in character and 
composition with its opponents.” But though, in our 
Opinion, this must be the result of the struggle if it 





takes place now, we cannot profess to feel any gaticts.«: 
at the prospect, for it man but still either eatiae 
Opposition, and what we want to see is a eseiat the 
not a weaker Opposition. We do not believe that = 
people of this country will ever consent to the destry ti : 
of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland : rr 
another Majuba settlement in South Africa, Ps . 
we are convinced that the group represented } ‘a 
Manchester Guardian, even though they may in th “ 1 
su-veed in dominating the Liberal party, will never b 
able to supply that alternative party which is absolutely 
necessary to our Parliamentary system of government, F 

It may be said, perhaps, that our opinion as to the cond; 

. = “ le 
tion of the Liberal party, and as to the weakness which must 
ensue from the struggle between the two elements Within 
it, is exaggerated, and that the party may be able to ro. 
cover strength and homogeneity even though composed 
as it is at present. We must confess, however, to having 
little hope in this direction, and our reason is that the 
Liberal party at the present moment contains within it 
men who differ not merely in degree but in kind. There ig a 
fatal atmosphere of paradox eaveloping the whole Liberal 
party. There are Unionist Home-rulers and Socialist 
Free-traders. There are men who are for handing over 
all Ireland to the Roman Catholic majority, and yet who 
will die in the last ditch to prevent the foundation of a 
Roman Catholic University in Dublin. Again, there aro 
Little Englanders who support a policy which would 
lead to the annexation of China. There are Radical 
Rhodesians and pro-Boer Imperialists. There are Puritan 
supporters of Mr. Labouchere and Roman Catholic 
adherents of the Dopper oligarchy. But parties cannot, any 
more than men, flourish under such conditions as these, or 
prosper on intellectual double-dealing. Unless and until 
the Liberal party has cleared its mind of cant and realises 
where it stands, it cannot be anything but the distracted 
ghost of its former self. A party must know what it 
wants, and also make the country know what it wants, 
The direction in which all its members are travelling must 
be the same, though some may want to stop halfway and 
others to go right through,—some to go slow and others 
to go fast. But just now the Liberals want mutually 
destructive objects, 

If we had the power to reconstruct the Liberal party in 
the form which would make it strongest and most useful 
to the nation, we should have little doubt as to how to 
proceed. The first thing would be to purge the party 
absolutely and entirely from its connection with the cause 
of Home-rule, and to make it accept the Union as loyally 
and as unreservedly as it does the limited Monarchy. 
Next we would make it specially champion the cause of 
retrenchment and financial severity and exactitude, of 
peace, and of administrative efficiency. It should not 
attempt to outbid its opponents in the region of expan- 
sion, but should rather insist upon the policy of narrowing 
Imperial responsibilities. These things are, of course, not 
the whole of the national life, nor, again, can they ever be the 
absolute monopolies of any one party in the State, but they 
are very important things, and it is good that they should 
be perpetually impressed upon the attention of the electors. 
We may be sure that if the nation recognised in the 
Liberals the guardians of the principles just enumerated, 
there would never be wanting recruits for the Liberal fold. 
But in order to get the Liberal party to work upon these 
lines, and so to regain the general confidence of the 
country, it is,as we have said, absolutely necessary that 
they should give up Home-rule and the Nationalist 
alliance. Unfortunately, at present the chance of 
this being really done is infinitesimal. We have, 
then, no choice but to be content with the con- 
tinued weakness of the Liberal party and to await 
patiently some change within the party itself which will 
enable it to arrive at homogeneity of organisation and 
sincerity of purpose,—to be agreed, not merely to march 
together, but to march towards a real and definite object. 
We must, if we have the welfare of the nation at heart, 
all long for that day, but till it comes it is impossible not 
to express our regret. The existing condition of the Liberal 
party is most deplorable, and to pretend that it is otherwise 
for fear of the accusation of partisanship would be both 
cowardly and ridiculous. We desire very strongly that the 
Unionist party should win at the polls, but that desire 





cannot make us rejoice in the impotence of our opponents. 
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The breakdown of one of the two great parties in the 
State is far too serious a matter for satisfaction, even to 
the keenest and most thick-and-thin of party men, and 


we are far from being that. 





THE MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


F all the questions to be settled with China, this of 

O the missionaries is perhaps the most difficult and 
perplexing. We do not believe that their preaching was 
the main cause of the recent explosion, which was, we 
have no doubt, an expression of national wrath at inces- 
sant and unrepelled aggression, but we do believe that a 
savagely bitter feeling exists in China against missionary 
effort. It does not matter much whether it is general, 
or, as the missionaries allege, is confined to the literati, 
for the literati rule, but, as a matter of fact, it must be 
very widespread. The hideous charges constantly circu- 
lated against Christians could only be acceptable to minds 
saturated with hate, nor would every anti-foreign Edict 
give prominence to missionary effort unless this was 
regarded by men who must know their countrymen as an 
effective instrament with which to rouse the people. 
Besides, the facts speak for themselves. Not only have 
the missionaries been attacked all through China, but 
their Chinese converts, who are peaceable students, 
husbandmen, and artisans, have been murdered wholesale. 
Twenty thousand native Christians are reported slain, 
and it is believed that something very like extirpation 
has been ordered, and wherever it is not too dangerous 
is going on. The temper of the Chinese, in fact, is 
exactly like the temper of the Romans in the time of 
Diocletian. The ruling class consider that the Christians 
are upsetting the principles upon which their Empire 
rests, while the populace hate them as gloomy sectaries who 
have placed themselves outzide all that they venerate, and 
who habitually deride or denounce all pleasant and“ reason- 
able” ways. Sir Alfred Lyall once pointed out in one of those 
illuminating “ Asiatic Studies ” of his, which are, we fear, 
too wise to be popular, that the Chinese Government 
was always tolerant of sects which it could assimilate into 
its system, cherishing, for instance, three official cults, 
but that it was merciless to all creeds, like Christianity 
and Islam, which stood outside its authority. Its idea 
about them is to kill out their votaries when it can, and 
to persecute them when it cannot. That seems to 
Europeans monstrous, and it is monstrous, but nothing is 
gained by ignoring facts, and Prince Tuan is not a bit 
worse as regards Christians than Galerius, the colleague 
and friend of Diocletian. The Mandarins are not more 
merciless in their treatment of converts than the polished 
Roman nobles, who probably believed nothing, but gave 
Christians to the lions to protect their system; and the 
mob of a Chinese city is not more brutal than the Roman 
citizens who watched and exulted in the torture of 
Christians in the arena. Pity for outsiders was born of 
Christianity, and, but that Europe is armed as well as 
Christian, the Christians throughout Asia would either be 
slaughtered out, or, adopting in their despair a military 
organisation, would extort toleration from their enemies 
by arms, There is no chance that the rulers of China, 
even if they become “ Reformers,” will cease to hate 
Christians, and very little that they will, unless compelled, 
cease from a persecution which, at least as regards their 
own subjects, will every now and then become murderous. 
Christianity will remain for years to come suspect in China, 
a great if not a dominant cause of popular, possibly even 
of official, outbreaks. We cannot expect a Chinese literate 
to be wiser or more humane than Pliny, and Pliny would 
have wrapped his world in flames rather than surrender 
the right—though he did not particularly care to use it 
—to punish Christians as anti-social, anti-Imperialist 
fanatics. 

Under these circumstances, what is to be done? Li 
Hung Chang says, “ Prohibit missionaries,” and a great 
many statesmen in Europe, as well as a large number of 
Anglo-Chinese, are ready to accept his advice. It is, 
however, utterly unreasonable advice if every other kind 
of business and teaching is to be admitted into China, and 
it will never be adopted. The faith in Christianity, 
whether, as we believe, it is increasing, or, a8 so many 
believe, it is decaying, is still too strong for any drastic 
or agnostic policy of that sort. No Government in 
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England or America which agreed to Li Hung Chang’s 
demand, or refused to make of the outrages of this year 
a ground of serious complaint, would remain in power six 
months. The Churches would denounce it, justly, as un- 
Christian, and the mass of indifferents would suspect it, 
also justly, of unstatesmanlike timidity. Nor could 
France or, we think, Germany agree to it. Neither will 
quarrel with the Catholic Church, and the Catholic 
Church, to its credit be it spoken, though often so secular 
in its objects, is in earnest in protecting its missionaries, 
especially in China, where it has made great efforts and 
has, we fancy, great hopes. France is certainly not more 
agnostic than it was thirty years ago, and the persecution 
of the Christians—a really awful one, which involved huge 
massacres—brought on the Princes of Annam a memorable 
retribution. The persecuted died in scores of thousands, 
but the persecutors lost their freedom and their power to 
persecute. We may, we think, class the policy of pro- 
hibition among those proposals which do not need discus- 
sion because on the face of them they are impracticable. 


Nor can we fully accept Lord Salisbury’s alternative. 
His idea is that missionaries should be voluntary martyrs, 
should, that is, accept, as the early disciples did, the 
dangers inherent in their profession, should preach and 
teach without flinching, and then, if the evil powers of the 
State raged against them, should offer their necks quietly 
to the executioner. That is lofty advice in its way, and 
has been acted on ere now with the best effects, the blood 
of the martyrs proving to be the seed of the Church, but asa 
deliberate public policy for the year 1900 it is not, we think, 
either just or practicable. It is not just because, while 
all other teachers are protected, and especially those who 
teach Chinese how to kill artistically and successfully, it 
is hardly justice to refuse to protect those who are teach- 
ing Christianity, There is nothing so bad in Christian 
teaching that those who make it the occupation of 
their lives should be regarded as outlaws and given 
up to any one who likes to despoil or kill them. 
The spiritual truths of Christianity cannot injure even 
the Chinese, while its ethical truths are nearly 
identical with those of Buddhism, which is one of the 
three religions officially acknowledged, and, so to speak, 
“established ” in China. Besides, we must remember the 
facts of our time. To expect, in an official way, the 
patience of martyrs from missionaries, and to announce 
that they would never be avenged, would be to give them 
up to Mandarins to massacre at discretion, and in a 
year or two would so shock the national conscience that 
we should have half the journals of the Empire preaching 
a new Crusade. Lord Salisbury perhaps thinks, as we 
notice many journalists think, that such a policy must be 
successful because no missionary would enter China; but 
if he does think so he does not understand either his 
countrymen or Christianity. Hundreds would go, as they 
went to Polynesia, taking their lives in their hands, and the 
first of them who attracted attention at home, attention 
like that given to Livingstone, would be protected, if it 
took three campaigns to do it, Lord Salisbury’s counsel 
may be logical, but there are limits to logic, and when it 
enjoins average Englishmen to allow an_ excellent 
Englishman to be slowly sliced to death for preaching 
Christ to heathen who want to hear—for if they do not 
want they need not do it—logic will go by the board. 
The impulse which Clovis avowed is still in a good many 
of us, and the second policy therefore may, like the first, 
be dismissed as impracticable. 

What, then, is to be done? Practically, there is nothing 
to be done except to continue the existing system, which 
is to consider the missionary in China, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, as a person visiting China upon his lawful 
business, and therefore entitled to as much protection as 
the buyer of curios or the dealer in champagne. If the 
Chinese find that his converts are becoming rebels, or 
that he protects his converts against ordinary laws, let 
them “escort him to the frontier,” as European Govern- 
ments do. His case can then be discussed with the 
Ambassador, and redress be refused or obtained in the 
ordinary way. No missionary wishes to be placed above 
the Jaw, or if he does wish it—human nature being weak 
and Mandarin prejudices strong—he cannot have his 
wisb, and must endure laws which he thinks unrighteous 
like other folk,—that is, as best he may. But to puta 
brand upon every missionary and declare that of all 
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mankind he alone is not a citizen or entitled to protection 
under treaties, to sentence a preacher of Christianity to 
torture because he preaches successfully, is not, we think, 
commonly just, and is not, we are quite convinced, a plav 
with which it is safe to go to the country. If cannibals 
eat missionaries the average Englishman may not care, 
but when he is asked to tell the cannibal by proclama- 
tion that he may feast as he pleases and no one will 
mind, he will begin to ask himself if he really pays 
taxes for that, or if that is the real meaning of sane 
Imperialism. 





THE COTTON TROUBLES. 


HERE seems to be no doubt whatever that the grave 
disorganisation which is being suffered in the great 
cotton industry of Lancashire is due to a quite real 
deficiency in the supply of the raw material. With all 
the talk about “corners,” no one pretends that there is 
anywhere at this moment available nearly cotton enough 
to enable the numerous mills now running half time, or 
less, to run full time. Supposing England and the States 
were united under the rule of a perfectly well informed 
and benevolent despot, he could not put his hand on 
hidden stores and drag them forth for the relief of the 
crippled trade. They are not in existence. They are 
coming into existence every day as the new crop is 
gradually harvested, but it is an exceptionally late crop, 
and there seems no reason to anticipate that its results 
will be freely available for the supply of Lancashire mills 
till well into October. The ingathering of the cotton 
harvest, moreover, is spread over several months, and the 
total amount is still liable to be very seriously affected by 
catastrophes like the tornado at Galveston the other day, 
and by “killing frosts.” Consequently, the Lancashire 
spinners, and to some extent the manufacturers depen- 
dent on them for yarn—not seldom the two branches of 
the trade are carried on by the same firms—are only too 
likely to be gravely hampered in their industry for weeks to 
come. This is extremely trying to both employers and 
operatives, and none the less so as the partial stoppage of a 
trade through actual scarcity of its raw material is in this 
country, except, of course, in the historic case of the 
American Civi]) War, an almost unknown experience. 
They are Englishmen, however, and they will not gird 
against Providence on account of the weather conditions, 
whatever they were, which kept down the cotton crop of 
1899 so much below what was expected, or the rains in 
June last which are said to have seriously interfered with 
the maturing of the crop of the present year. They have 
had good times during the last two or three years, and 
are, therefore, much better able to bear the inconvenience 
and stress of the present crisis than if it had come, say, in 
1817. Among the workpeople, we are confident, thrift is 
steadily spreading, and the habit of living from hand to 
mouth and eating or drinking up their share of prosperous 
trade is less and less prevalent. We have heard, indeed, 
of a great cotton centre where a keen and sympathetic 
social observer thought that thrift was pushed almost 
into a vice, narrowing and hardening the characters of 
those who practise it. We can hardly imagine that there 
is very much of this form of excess. But the fact that 
such a tendency has been noticed in a typical portion of 
the great cotton district affords encouragement to the 
belief that the present slackness of work, and the proposed 
entire stoppage for a fortnight in October, should that be 
found necessary in the best interests of the trade, will not 
produce much acute hardship. 


Although, however, as we trust, there will be little 
which could fairly be called suffering, there will be quite 
enough inconvenience to excite among those who labour 
under it, both employers and operatives, a good deal of 
indignation against any persons who can be at all plausibly 
held responsible for having aggravated the present situa- 
tion. There will be a deepening and embitterment of 
the feeling which has long, we imagine, prevailed widely 
and with no little strength among all ranks in the 
cotton industry, against the cotton speculators at Liver- 
pool,—persons who are held to fulfil no good economic 
function, who render no service justifying their existence, 
but rather make it their one aim and object to cultivate 
and utilise and fatten on the difficulties of their hard- 
working neighbours. Now we are very far from desiring 





to defend, or even excuse, the practices of « 
makers, whose temper is beyond doubt about 
foundly egoistic and anti-social as it is possible t 
ceive. Yet we must confess that we are glad to find i. 
our well-informed contemporary, the Manchester Cua = 
while it has published news correspondence from “ay 
pool pointing to the existence of a set of men oe 
years, but old in cunning, subtlety, and greed, who h ~ 
long foreseen and assiduously turned to their own advan. 
tage the present scarcity in American cotton, jn xr 
editorial columns distinctly minimises the influence ~ . 
cised by such persons in that regard. For a ya 
opinion, not only is it undesirable for excessive athions, 
ments in evil to be credited to any men, however far i 
admirable may be their spirit and methods, but also it 
would be a distinct economic mistake to cultivate the habit 
of mind which regards middlemen such as the cot, 
operators at Liverpool as having no useful function, You 
may hear it said that the great spinners might buy their 
cotton direct, and so dispense with the whole gang of 
brokers in Liverpool. We do not believe it, The exict, 
ence of the brokers represents a natural and inevitable 
division of labour. The cotton market is one of great 
and growing complexity,—growing, we say, because 
undoubtedly one result of the present month’s experi. 
ence will be to develop the importance of other sources 
of supply, such as the Indian and Egyptian. Ang 
the great spinners and manufacturers, who have to study 
with keenest intensity, and with no little imagination, the 
markets for their yarn and piece goods all over the world 
have no time to study in detail the market for the is 
material also. Not only is this so, but we venture to hold 
that, purely selfish as may be the objects of the speculators, 
and real as may be the annoyance, and even loss, which from 
time to time, as perhaps now in Lancashire, they inflict on 
those engaged in strictly productiveindustry, yet they fulfil 
not seldom the functions of buffers and of warning indi- 
cators. We are not even perfectly sure that in this case of 
the short supply of American cotton, they will stand clearly 
convicted of having intensified over the whole year the 
inconvenience which that scarcity was bound to produce, 


We cannot help feeling, though we say it with much 
diffidence of a trade with so admirable an intelligence 
service as the Lancashire cotton trade, that to some 
extent they seem to have been rather easily deceived, 
Why was it so unpleasant a surprise to so many persons 
in the trade when a very few months ago Mr. Henry 
Neill, of New Orleans, who had stuck to it through the 
winter that the cotton crop of 1899 was a bumper harvest 
of eleven million bales, acknowledged that it had turned 
out to amount only to about nine millions and a half? It 
was this late surprise much more than the performances of 
any clever young speculators at Liverpool which, as it seems 
to us, has been the chief circumstance aggravating the 
inevitable inconvenience and injury caused by the actual 
cotton scarcity. Surely it is not too much to expect that 
the leaders of the cotton trade will illustrate the proverb, 
“Once bitten, twice shy,” and will take effectual steps to 
secure that in future the true character of the cotton crop 
in the United States shall be known to them and all con- 
cerned both early and accurately. We cannot believe that 
there will be any insuperable difficulty in fulfilling this 
requirement. 


corner” 
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A NATIONAL HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

HE recent discussion in Parliament as to the prudence of 
storing up newspapers as books are stored, so that 

all printed matter which has ever existed may be preserved 
for future historians, has confirmed an idea in our mind to 
which we have once or twice given expression. The State 
should provide for the preservation of the history of the 
country. It is not a mere fashion of speech to say that the 
historian of the future will be overwhelmed with the mass of 
his material. It is the age of record. The books written 
upon every episode are so numerous as almost to bewilder 
the inquirer. The accounts of this South African War, for 
example, would fill a modest library, and yet are not more 
numerous than those which will ultimately be written describ- 
ing the motives, conduct, and achievements or failures of 
Great Britain during the present Chinese trouble. If to them 








we add the newspapers, and the magazines, and the Blus 
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books, and the books of statistics, all of which are choked 
ith information, the future Macaulay will either be over- 
pete and brought to a standstill, or be compelled to 


employ so many assistants that the impress of his own genius 
will be invisible. A history of England in the twentieth 
century Will be like the “ Acta Sanctorum,”—the work of a 
hundred hands, and destitute of all dramatic, or even narra- 
tive, quality. The reader will be crushed by masses of detail, 
about which, nevertheless, there will be no certainty. His 
fate will be the worse because there will be nothing to afford 
q kind of centre for thought. The Kings, whose characters 
and actions have hitherto afforded such a centre, no longer 
act in front of the people, while of characters they have 
scarcely any. Parliament, again, though it occasionally 
decrees, no longer debates ; while the stream of events flows in 
so many channels that reading about them will be like read- 
ing a story so full of personages that it is impossible from 
hour to hour to recollect what they are all doing. Events, 
in truth, are very many, and as those engaged in any of 
them think that the events in which they play a part are 
the only events that signify, they describe them with such 
fulness that the unlucky author who may wish to consider 
them allas parts of a whole will find it as difficult as it is to 
collect from their endless windings the little streams in a 
marsh, and tell the direction, volume, or clarity of the entire 
flow of water. 


Might it not be expedient under such circumstances to make 
the ancient office of Historiographer once more a reality ? 
That is, to provide at State expense for the compilation of a 
history of the time which should give to future inquirers a 
clear, if thin and slightly formal, narrative, round which they 
could indulge the play of their own thoughts, or build up 
their own more brilliant speculations. Our idea is that a 
gmall office, a branch of the Record Office, which would not 
cost very much, should be established and filled with com- 
petent annalists, whose chief should be the Historiograph er. 
His assistants would collect and collate for him all documents, 
all books, narratives, and biographies, bearing on the history 
of the current or last past year, and he from them would 
extract a narrative such as distinguishes a few volumes of the 
old “Annual Register.” It should be the duty of every 
Government Department to facilitate the work, to give 
opportunities for inquiry, and especially to correct all 
popular but unfounded fallacies. They would forward all 
Reports, provide essence of Blue-book, and supersede by 
narratives in pemmican, such as are already submitted to 
their chiefs when a decision is required, the weary mass of 
newspaper accounts. Upon the mass of well-digested material 
thus supplied the Chief Historiographer would pour white 
light, and the result would be a lucid official history which 
would be to the historian of the furure what a good index is 
to the student who needs the aid of books. That such a 
narrative, if impartial, would be dry is an assumption, but 
granting that it was dry, what would that signify? The 
object would not be to create a history, but to furnish the 
historian with a clue, aided by which he could steer his way 
easily through the jungle of printed matter, which we honestly 
believe will in future daunt and bewilder the seeker after 
truth. The clue need not blaze, and might even be thin 
without losing its utility. It would suffice if it were only 
accurate and thoroughly well informed. It is said that there 
is now no part of England from which a patient traveller 
could not find his way to a town, for the telegraph wire once 
seen would always indicate his path. We want to set up that 
wire through the vast marsh of our daily history. We do not 
believe that the work would be impossible to two men of the 


class who compile encyclopedias, with four clerks, and a con- | 


siderable and industrious historian above them all. Whether 
the result of their labours should be published year by year, 
we do not quite know. They might dread too much the flood 
of ill-informed criticism, or the Departments might dread too 
much the premature publication of inconvenient truth. But 
in any case the historic record should be printed, and should 
be easily available to those who sought it for the purposes of 
the historian. 

We say “should be printed,” for the writer has come, after 
years of inquiry, to the conclusion that the multiplication 
of printed records is the best guarantee for the permanence 
ofareeord. It is no doubt true that many books have been 





| realised the art of life. 








accidentally lost, and that a few have been deliberately and 
carefully suppressed, but neither fate is probable for volumes 
printed by order of a modern State, and deposited in so many 
receptacles that there is no danger either from fire or from 
military spoliation. Paper, if properly selected, is a much 
more durable material than it looks, the printing-press 
multiplies copies easily, and it would be part of the duty 
of the History Office to see that nothing absolutely dis- 
appears. Besides, where is the alternative? The use of tiles 
like those in Sennacherib’s library—an idea in which we con- 
fess we once believed—is practically impossible owing to their 
bulk, and thin plates of metal would either be subject to 
corrosion or would be objects of theft. Good paper will last a 
thousand years even in this climate, and in Egypt, where one 
copy should always be deposited, probably for five thousand. 
At all events, the chance for the preservation of a book is the 
best upon which to rely, and must be valid as against any- 
thing but a catastrophe which would render the art of the 
historian of but little value. We are not without hope, more- 
over, if our suggestion were found practicable, that it might 
be imitated in America, where many a millionaire would 
exult in the chance of being remembered a thousand years 
hence, and in the more permanent European States. Just 
think of the value of such a record if it had been kept up, as 
it might have been, since the time of Charlemagne. Indeed, 
we have a grudge against the Jews, who could, if they would, 
have recorded at all events the outline facts of the history of 
Europe from the time of Titus; against the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, who actually wrote histories yet never attempted 
to keep continuous records; and against the Benedictine 
Order, which at Monte Cassino has missed the most marvel- 
lous of opportunities. The monks there might have had 
well-informed correspondents throughout Europe, they had 
infinite patience and almost infinite time, yet they let events 
slip on as if they thought, like Orientals, that the story of 


| such trivialities could bring neither experience nor pleasure. 





MORTMAIN IN THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


| | eum life, however we may ultimately regard it, is 

from one point of view an art, as the Greeks thought 
of it. Each race of mankind has had its fundamertal con- 
ception of life——the Jews, a powerful and noble but narrow 
righteousness ; the Romans, strength, endurance ; the Teutons, 
an equally firm endurance, but with a burning desire for 
individual freedom. But we have all had to learn from the 
Greeks the idea that life is an art. Now, the idea of art 
involves that balance and poise so admirably illustrated in 
Greece, and which informed all Greek work with life. Study 
early Babylonian, Egyptian, or Roman art, and you find that, 
however much of historic interest it yields, nevertheless it is 
dead, it belongs wholly to the past. But the Greek statue is 
alive, it gently palpitates, its eyes are full of the light of life, 
it speaks to you, it calls forth your smiles and tears. This 
wonderful effect is the expression of the Greek spirit which 
understood the art of life, and which, even in its decadence, 
could associate itself with the genius of life as no other race 
of mankind ever could. The “dead hand” held no dominion 
over the Greek mind; that mind was dedicated to the pro- 
gressive idea. 

This is the great reason why the Greeks still hold their 
dominion over the human mind ; dead and sceptred Sovereigns, 
they still rule our spirits from their urns because they 
For an example of exactly the oppo- 
site variety of human instinct, we are reminded by a paper 
in the current North American Review by Dr. Francis E. 
Clark on “The Empire of the Dead,” by which is meant the 
great Empire of China. “The one most impressive feature 
of the Chinese landscape,” says Dr. Clark, “is the grave.” 
But it is not merely the physical object of the place of 
interment that is so impressive; that is but an outward 
symbol of the spiritual mortmain in whose strong grasp the 
Chinese intellect has been for ages entangled. In a sense the 
spiritual world is very near the Chinaman. But it is not the 
spiritual world of Christianity; it is not even the asphodel 
meadow of the Greeks. It is the world of spirits of dead 
ancestors whose manes must be appeased, and whose rule 
over the living must be accepted. Animism or ghost- 
worship, an unhappy departure from that worship of God 
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which seems to have been the normal human religion, as 
doubtless it will be again in a happier future, has attained its 
most complete growth in China, where it has been systema- 
tised into a universal public cult. We have no intention of 
inflicting on our readers any needless discussion of those 
Chinese questions which are now occupying the attention of 
the world, and about which so much has been recently 
written. We wish merely to contrast the remarkable out- 
come of Chinese culture with the equally remarkable outcome 
of Greek culture, the two extreme poles of human thought 
and life. 

In Greece it might almost be said that the quest was every- 
thing, the particular result attained at any given moment 
nothing :— 

“Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 

But the high faith that failed not by the way.” 
The Greek mind was so imbued with a high faith in 
reason that it was ever on the search for the universal 
lines on which this reason ran. It could not rest content 
with the cult of mere State and household deities like the 
prosaic Roman. It sought to know the universal plan, it 
aspired to contact with the mind of the Unknown God. It was 
only in its decadence that Greek intellect subsided into laws 
for conduct and forsook ontology and subtle theories of know- 
ledge. Hence the characteristic of the Greek was fluidity ; 
the free flow of the human spirit was the ideal of Greek 
attainment. China is, on the other hand, the greatest 
example in history of the absence of plasticity, of the mind 
hardened and congealed into an absolute system, with correct 
conduct and strict ceremonial observance as the chief end of 
existence. In China there is no quest, no vision; there is the 
same difference between its life and that of Greece as there is 
between a petrifaction and a statue by Phidias. On the one 
hand resemblance to life, on the other the spirit of life itself. 
We do not, of course, mean that there is no true moral life in 
China, still less that there is no true art. We mean that the 
one ideal tends to a rhythmic dance of pulsating energy, the 
other to stiffened and rigid forms. 

Now, upon mature reflection, it cannot be said that either 
kind of ideal has approved itself to the calm judgment of 
humanity. Greek art and intellect have made the conquest 
of the world, but in its eager quest the Greek spirit lost sight 
of those laws of conduct which are not the outcome of reason- 
ing, but which are the mature expression of the life-experience 
of long generations. The philosopher may rightly speculate 
about morals, but the average man must not; his nature must 
respond with instant promptness to the inner moral demand. 
If he hesitates, he is lost. The Greek mind, which was more 
interested in knowledge and beauty than in conduct, never 
realised this fact, though their philosophers recalled them to 
it, just as the Prophets recalled the ideal vision of 
rigauteousness to the backsliders of Israel. Consequently 
we are almost appalled at the swift decadence of that 
wonderful and mysterious Greek life, so full of attraction 
and of joy. The Greek intellect carried its conquests over 
the known world, but Greek social life was broken 
up and Greek political independence came to an end. 
Precisely the opposite has been the case of China. Though 
China imported one great religion, Buddhism, she has 
exported no ideas whatever. No human being outside China 
has owed any renewal of moral, intellectual, or spiritual life 
to Chinese thought. No Western thinker could say of 
Chinese moral philosophy as Schopenhauer said of the 
Vedanta philosophy, that it had been the consolation of his 
life. But, on the other hand, the Chinese Empire has stood 
for four thousand years, and such a mighty and ancient 
structure must rest on solid foundations. It rests on tradi- 
tional morality, expressing itself in a code of conduct and 
ceremonial. Itis like a mighty machine of simple and yet 
strong and well-fitting manufacture and motived by an enor- 
mous directing force. In China there is no room for a 
Socrates or a Kant; all moral duties are defined from the 
cradle to the grave, the individual submits himself to a 
traditional moral judgment in the free creation of which he 
has had no share. Doubtless the absolute ideal is scarcely 
ever realised, but that zs the ideal. Greek life is like a 


swiftly flowing river, Chinese life like some hidden inland sea, 
surrounded by lofty mountains and unvexed by the free 
currents of the world. 





Just as Greek life emancipated and made fully alive te 
individual at the expense of the political society which 
perished in confusion, so has Chinese life preserved the 
antiaue political society at the expense of the free individual 
Each ideal is a part of the whole truth, the truth that man's 
life in all its manifestations must submit itself to the a 
ideals of Order and Progress, to use Comte’s familiar terms 
China has sacrificed Progress to Order, as Greece sacrificed 
Order to Progress. We do not doubt that fifty years of 
Europe are really of more importance to the human spirit 
than a cycle of Cathay, and that therefore, if the choice were 
absolute, we must choose with Greece rather than with China 
But the choice is not absolute, difficult as the art of balancing 
Order with Progress may be, both for the individual and for 
society. But, since we are of opinion that the inherent con. 
servatism of the great majority of men in the West as well as 
in the East may be counted on as an enormous factor on the 
side of tradition and customary morality, we hold that the 
thinkers of modern Christendom have heen guided bya sound 
instinct in their endeavour to keep society constantly free 
from the “ dead hand” of the past. Even the most shallow and 
commonplace reformer is, in a sort, a kind of messenger from 
the Divine Power who has said, ** Behold, I make all things 
new. 





ENGLISH HEDGES. 

FTER the corn is carted, and before the woods begin to 
flame with autumn fire, the prettiest sight in the 
country is the hedges. At this moment they are so loaded 
with hips and haws, just turned red, with blackberries, 
elderberries (though the starlings have eaten most of these), 
with crab apples, with hazel nuts, scarlet wild guelder-rose 
berries, dog-wood berries, and sloes, that all the country 
people predict a prodigious season of frost and a never-before- 
remembered winter. This is a belief as ancient as any based 
on artificial additions to our landscape; for except the fields 
themselves, our hedges are almost the oldest feature with 
which Englishmen adorned rural England. They have gone 
on making them until the last parish “enclosures,” some of 
which were made as late as thirty years ago, and when made 
have always been regarded as property of a valuable kind. 
When Christ’s Hospital was founded in Ipswich in Tudor 
days, partly as a reformatory for bad characters, “ hedge- 
breakers” were more particularly specified as eligible for 
temporary domicile and discipline. ‘ Hedges even pleached” 
were always a symbol of prosperity. care, and order. “Her 
fruit trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined,” a token that 

something was amiss in rural England. 


One untidy habit, which the writer remembers as very 
common, has been discontinued in this connection. Twenty 
years ago the linen drying on the hedge, which Shakespeare 
evidently regarded as a “ common object of the country,” was 
constantly seen. It was always laid on well-trimmed hedges, or 
otherwise it would have been torn. Now it is always hung on 
lines, possibly because the hedges are not so well trimmed 
and kept. Bad times in farming have greatly helped the 
beauty of hedges. They are mostly overgrown, hung with 
masses of dog-rose, trailed over by clematis, grown up 
at bottom with flowers, ferns, and fox-grass, festooned with 
belladonna, padded with bracken. The Surrey hedges are 
mostly on banks, a sign that the soil is light, and that a bank 
is needed because the hedge will not thicken into a barrier. 
But these, like most others, are set with the charming hedge- 
row timber that makes half England look like a forest ata 
distance of a mile or so. It is difficult to reconstruct our 
landscape as it was before the hedges were made. But any 
one curious as to the comparative antiquity of the fields can 
perhaps detect the nucleus or centre where enclosure started. 
Those having the ditch on the outer side are always the 
earlier, the ditch being the defence against the cattle that 
strayed on the unenclosed common or grazings outside. 

The finest garden hedges in England are at Hall Barn, in 
Buckinghamshire. They must be thirty feet high, are 
immensely thick, and are clipped so as to present the smooth, 
velvety appearance peculiar to the finest yew and box hedges. 
We forget at this moment whether box mingles with the yew. 
But the colour and texture of these walls of ancient vegeta- 
tion, contrasting with the vivid green lawns at their feet, are 
astonishingly beautiful. One of the peculiar charms of 
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such hedges is that where yew of a different kind or age, 
or a bush of box, forms part of the mass, it shows like an 
inlay of a different material, and the same effect is given merely 
iy the trick that some yews have of growing their leaves or 
shoots at a different angle from that favoured by others. 
These surfaces give the variety of tint which is shown in such 
fabrics as “ shot ” or “watered” silk. Here there is a splash 
of blue from the box, or of invisible dull green, or of golden 
sheen, from different classes of yew. Box hedges of great 
size are less common than those of yew, and less durable, for the 
bos is easily rent from the stem when old. But these two, the 
yew and the box, are the “precious” hedges, the silver and 
cold, of the garden-maker. Next, representing the copper 
ol brass, are the hedges of beech and holly. Both are 
commonly planted and carefully tended as borders and 
shelters to the less important parts of gardens; as screens 
also to block out the humdrum but necessary portions of the 
curtilage, such as the foreing-pits for early plants, minor 
offices, timber yards, and the like; and to shelter vegetable 
gardens (for which the Dutch use screens of dried reeds). 
Holly makes the best and most impenetrable of all hedges 
when clipped, but it is not beautiful for that reason. Clipped 
holly grows no berries ; it accumulates dust and dirt, and has 
2 dull, lifeless look. Beech, on the other hand, should be in 
ereater esteem than it is. By clipping it when the sap is 
rising it puts on leaves which last all the winter. From top 
to bottom the wall of russet shines warm and bright. Its 
leaves are harmless in decay, for they contain an antiseptic 
oil, and no leaves of spring are more tenderly green or in 
more ceaseless motion at the iightest breeze. Privet makes 
the last and least esteemed of these “one-tree” hedges. 
Yet it is the most tractable of all hedge material, and 
was almost invariably used to form the intricate “mazes” 
once a favourite toy of the layers-out of stately gardens. 

Keeping these hedges in good repair and properly clipped 
and trimmed is one of the minor difficulties of the country. 
In large gardens there are always one or two profes- 
sional gardeners who understand the topiary art. But it 
often happens that a quite modest garden possesses a splendid 
hedge of yew or box, the pride of the place, which needs atten- 
tion once or twice every year. These hedges have frequently 
been clipped by the same man, some old resident in the village, 
for thirty or forty years. Clipping that hedge is part of his 
regular extra earnings to which he looks forward, and a source 
of credit and renown to him in his circle. He knows every 
weak place, what parts need humouring, what stems are 
crowding others between the furry screen of leaves, and where 
the wind got in and did mischief in the last January gale. 
When in the course of Nature the old hedge-trimmer dies, 
there is no one to take his place. The men do not learn these 
outside accomplishments as they once did, and the art is likely 
to be lost, just as ornamental thatching and the making of 
the more decorative kinds of oak paling are in danger of 
disappearing. 

Mending, or still worse remaking, field-hedges is a difficult, 
expensive, and withal a very highly skilled form of labour. 
The workers have for generations been very humble men, who 
have scarcely been honoured for their excellent handiwork as 
they deserved. They appear in art only in John Leech’s 
pictures of hunting in Leicestershire, in his endless jokes on 
“mending the gaps” towards the close of the hunting season. 
In February and March the scenes shown in Leech’s pictures 
are reproduced all over Leicestershire and Northamptonshire. 
The men wear the same felt hats, and in front an apron of 
sacking, torn and plucked by thorns. The hands are gloved 
in leather mits with no fingers; in them the hedger holds 
his light sharp billhook, shaped much like the knife of 
the forest tribes of Southern India. When a whole fence 
has to be relaid the art of “ hedge carpentry ” is exhibited in 
its perfection. Few people not brought up to the business, 
which is only one minor branch of the many-sided handiness 
of a good field labourer, the kind of man whom every one now 
wants and whom few can find, would have the courage to 
attempt it. A ditch full of brambles, often with water at the 
bottom, has to be cleared. Then the man descends into the 
ditch, and strips the bank of brambles and briars. That is only 
the preliminary. When he has piledallthe brambles in heaps 
at regular intervals along the brow of the ditch, he walks 
thoughtfully from end to end of the fence, and considers the 





main problem, or lets the idea sink into his mind, for he never 
talks, and probably never frames for himself any form of 
words or conscious plan. In front, with the bases of the 
stems bare where the bank is trimmed and slashed, stands the 
overgrown hedge which he is to cut, bend over, relay, and 
transform, to make another ten or twelve years of growth till 
it reaches the unmanageable size of that which stands before 
him. Most of it is great bushes of blackthorn, hard as oak, 
with thorns like two-inch nails, and sharper. These bushes 
grow up in thick rods and stocks, spiny and intractable, from 
the bank to a height of perhaps twelve feet. The rest 
of the fence-stuff is whitethorn, nearly as ill to deal with 
as the blackthorn, and perhaps a few clumps of ash and wild 
rose. Slashing, hewing, tearing down, and bending in, he 
works steadily down the hedge day by day. All the time he 
is using his judgment at every stroke. Some he hews out at 
the base and flings behind him on the field, much he cuts off 
at what will be the level of the hedge. But all the most 
vigorous stems of blackthorn and whitethorn he half cuts 
through and then bends over, twisting the heads to the next 
stocks or uprights, or, where there are no stocks, driving in 
stout stakes cut from the discarded blackthorns. When 
finished the newly mended hedge consists of uprights, mostly 
rooted in their native bank, and fascine-like bundles—the 
heads of these uprights, which are bent and bound horizontally 
to the other uprights or stakes. This is the universal “ stake 
and bond” hedge of the Midland shires, impenetrable to 
cattle, unbreakable, and imperishable, because the half-cut 
bonds, the stakes, and the small stuff all shoot again, and in a 
few years make the famous “ bullfinch” with stake and bond 
below, and a tall mass of interlacing thorns and small stuff 
above. 

During the last era of prosperous farming there was a 
mania for destroying hedges and cutting down the timber. If 
ever prosperity returns it will smile on a better-informed 
class of occupier and owner. It is now seen that the hedges 
were of the greatest value to shelter cattle, sheep, and horses, 
and benefited to some extent even the sown crops, especially 
at the blossoming time. As cattle are now the farmer's main 
reliance, it will be long before he grubs up or destroys the 
welcome shelter given by the hedges from sun, rain, and storm. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
WAR OFFICE RESPONSIBILITY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If we are ever to have an Army worthy of our position 
among the nations of the wowd, we must start by introducing 
a system of War Office responsibility. All petty reforms must 
sink into insignificance as compared with this. If the nation 
will only insist upon the War Office being put on such a basis 
that the public will know on whom to saddle blame and to 
whom to credit success, it may rest assured that sooner or later 
the many minor but most necessary reforms will be carried 
out. Inthe old days of a Royal Commander-in-Chief, in spite 
of all the faults of that system, there was more responsibility 
existing in the War Office than there is now, but with the 
abolition of H.R.H. the whole War Office system was recast, 
and entirely in the wrong direction. Instead of increasing 
responsibility, the little that existed was abolished. To begin 
at the top, the Commander-in-Chief ceased to be such in 
reality, and became a mere head of a department of the Army, 
and the Adjutant-General, instead of being a sort of Chief of 
the Staff, became the head of another department, and had 
direct access to the Secretary of State for War, thus doing 
away with the responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief, who 
may have one of his own subordinates advising the Secretary of 
State in an opposite direction from himself. Instead of having 
an Inspector-General of Artillery, who should practically be 
the head of that branch of the Service and he responsible to 
the Commander-in-Chief both for guns and men, we have an 
Inspector-General of Ordnance, who is only responsible 
for guns, and has absolutely no control over the gunner. 
This separation of the gunner from the gun is ridiculous, 
but to add to the humour of the situation, while we de- 
prive the head of the artillery of all power of administering 
the personnel of his own branch of the Service, handing 
that duty over to the Adjutant-General, who happens to be an 
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infantry officer, we allow the head of the artillery to administer 
another branch, that of the Army Ordnance Department, 
with which he has absolutely no connection whatever! This 
latter branch has nothing to do with the artillery beyond that 
of supplying ammunition to it, which it does in common with 
the infantry and cavalry, as all branches require ammunition 
and other stores. The Ordnance Department has to supply 
all stores, from a round of ammunition to a pair of braces or 
a shaving brush, and it is as difficult to see why the head of 
the artillery should be made responsible for its personnel, as 
to see why he should be deprived of the administration of the 
personnel of his own branch of the Service, of which he 
knows something, and of which he is the selected chief. To 
the looker-on it would appear that the right person to 
administer the personnel of so important a branch as the artil. 
lery would be, not an infantry officer, as at present, but the 
selected head of that important branch of the Service of artil- 
lery, and that, at the same time, he might be relieved of the duty 
of administering the personnel of the Ordnance Department, 
a branch of the Service about which he can know very little. 
The Army Ordnance Department ought to be administered by 
a head selected from its own number, who would know some- 
thing of the practical working of his own branch, and who 
would have some personal knowledge of the individuals who 
compose it. What is true of the Artillery is also true of the 
Engineers. The head of this branch of the Service is called 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, but he is deprived of the 
power of administering the personnel of his own branch of the 
Service, which duty is performed by the Deputy-Assistant- 
Adjutant-General of the Royal Engineers, a junior officer. 
Why should not this subordinate be made one of the Staff of 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and then the selected 
head of the Engineers would become responsible, not only for 
fortifications, but for the men who have to build them? We 
now come to the cavalry, a most important part of the Army, 
but here again we find the same characteristic,—an entire 
absence of responsibility. The head of the cavalry is, in one 
sense, the Inspector-General of Cavalry, who holds the one 
post that all capable cavalry officers look forward to 
filling. But this individual has nothing whatever to 
do with the personnel of his own branch, that, again, 
being conducted by an infantry officer—the Adjutant-General 
—who may have had no previous experience. Why should 
not the Inspector-General of Cavalry administer the personnel 
of his own branch, and combine with that position the post of 
Inspector-General of Remounts, and then he would be respon- 
sible for the men and the horses of the cavalry? As the 
Remount Department has also to supply the Army Service 
Corps and the Artillery with horses, he might have a sub- 
ordinate officer on his staff from each of those branches to 
help him. Next in importance to the Adjutant-General in 
the War Office is the Quartermaster-General, who is respon- 
sible for the administration of two branches of which he also 
has had 80 previous experience,—viz., the Army Service Corps 
and the Pay Department. If there were a breakdown in either 
of these two important branches, the Quartermaster-General 
vould, in theory, be responsible; but as a matter of fact he 
sould not be held responsible, as he is selected for being a 
,00d fighting man, and has had no experience of either of the 
‘ranches which he administers. If he is an able man, he will 
sur’ng his five years’ tenure of office learn a good deal about 
‘©’ ., but then as soon as he is thoroughly well informed he 
removed to some high command, and another distinguished 
‘eneral has to begin to learn up the work, who in his turn 
will be removed as soon as he has learnt it, so conse- 
quently little reform takes place in these two branches. 
If we want to establish responsibility, we must give up 
the idea of selecting a fighting general for the purpose 
of superintending the officers who are charged with the 
duties of feeding, transporting, and paying the Army. Let 
the best officers in the Army Service Corps be selected for the 
duty of feeding and transporting the Army, and then the 
financial duties can be transferred back again to the Financial 
Secretary, with a head of its own, selected from among its 
best officers. At present the officers of the Army Pay 
Department are in a most peculiar position. They are 
administered by a general officer, who probably does not know 
a dozen of them, and yet they are the real servants of the 
Financial Secretary. Some years ago this official, who is an 
M.P., had to administer this branch, but unfortunately he 


performed this duty through the medium aeMeane 
civilian, which the two hundred officers of the Arm = 
Department resented. Instead of appointin —- 
mung a selected 
officer of the Army Pay Department to administer this branch 
it was transferred to the Quartermaster-Genera] ri 
against the wishes of the bulk of the officers, who a . 
naturally pointed to the chaplains, the medical and veterin - 
officers, and asked why they also should not be administerey 
by one of their own number, under the authority of ‘th 
Financial Secretary. If this reasonable request were Prt: 
the Army Service Corps would be the only body lett 
under the administration of the Quartermaster-General, 
This high official supplies the Army with food, and with 
transport by sea. The existing plan of allowing the 
Admiralty to supply transport by sea is not only a cause of 
friction between the War Office and the Admiralty, but also 
cause of much delay. The Admiralty have no more connec. 
tion with shipping companies than the War Office, and an 
official from the latter could enter into a contract with a 
shipowner as well as an official from the Admiralty. The 
only duty the latter should be called upon to perform should 
be that of escorting transports by gunboats when needed, If 
the duty of transporting troops by sea were transferred from 
the Admiralty to the War Office, it would naturally fall to 
that branch which is responsible for the transport of troops by 
land,—viz., the Army Service Corps. Let the best officer of 
that branch of the Service be selected to be the Quartermaster. 
General, and then by degrees we should secure well-trained 
specialists in this important branch of work to supply our 
Army with food, transport by land and by sea. We should 
then have the best man from each branch of the Service to be 
responsible for his own department, all under the Commander. 
in-Chief, who would be responsible to the Secretary of State 
for War. Put ina tabulated form it would appear thus :— 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEPF. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL OR CHIEF OF STAFF. 





| | | 
(1) Inspector - General of (1) Quartermaster-General or (1) Medical. 


Artillery. Head of Army Service 
Corps. 
(2) Inspector-General of En- ‘a 
gineers. (2) Army Ordnance Chief. (2) Chaplains. 
(3) Inspector - General of (3) Anditor-General(or Army (3) Veterinary Sur- 
Cavalry. Pay Department Head). geone. 


The Financial Secretary, who is a Member of Parliament, 
would be the head of the Army Pay Department, adminis. 
tering it through a selected head of its own, to be called 
Auditor-General, to distinguish him from the Accountant- 
General, who is the head of the financial branch of the War 
Office civilians. The Royal Army Medical Corps, the veter- 
inary surgeons, and the chaplains would be each admin- 
istered by tkeir own head, selected from their own number as 
at present. But this only refers to the Regular Army, and 
some provision must be made for the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers. Why should not a selected officer from each 
of these have a separate department at the War Office, instead 
of lumping them all up together, under the Inspector-General 
of Recruiting, who knows very little about them, having never 
servedin any oneof thethree branchesof our Auxiliary Forces? 
If this plan were adopted we should have these three heads 
of the Auxiliary Forces added to the nine already mentioned ; 
thus making a War Office Council of twelve heads of branches, 
each one responsible to the Commander-in-Chief for his own 
branch. No one man would be administering two branches, 
and no one would be administering a branch of which he has 
had absolutely no former experience, which is the curse of our 
existing system. The Commander-in-Chief would be the 
Premier of his military Cabinet, each member of which would 
be the selected head of a department in which he was a 
specialist. It will be observed that the fundamental, under- 
lying principle of all that has been advocated is that each 
separate branch should be administered by the picked man of 
that particular service, who really understands what is 
wanted, and has had many years’ past experience of thie 
personnel of the branch that he is administering. It has been 
entirely a retrograde step trying to centralise the administra 
tion of cavalry and artillery under the Adjutant-General, and 
also of the Army Service Corps and Army Pay Department 
under the Quartermaster-General. It is obvious that these 
two busy men cannot pay much personal attention to the work, 





and have to leave a great deal in the hands of irresponsible 
subordinates, who then become the real administrators without 
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onsibility which is such an excellent thing for 
the head of a branch, and without having been selected for 
h a responsible position. Let each branch have its own 
a and let it be the aim of every officer on joining to look 
pa to filling that position. As all these heads of branches 
would pe under the Commander-in-Chief, there would be no 
hance of any of them striking out into different paths of their 
pec seeking, which would not be for the good of the whole 
pot A little diversity is an excellent thing, as it enables 
those in authority to test experiments, to see which system 
works best. Under the plea of introducing a uniform system 
all power has practically been put into the hands of the 
Adjutant-General, and the various heads of ihe Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Engineers have been deprived of any real power 
over the personnel. As all patronage is associated with 
‘ndividuals rather than with impersonal things, such as guns, 
fortifications, and horses, the Adjutant-General has been made 
a big man at the expense of others by over-centralising all 
power in his office, and, consequently, all personal responsi- 
hility has ceased to exist. Until this is restored, and a high 
responsible post is placed at the head of each branch in the 
Army for capable men to look forward to, our Army can never 
be what it ought to be. The advantage of this would be that 
we should in the War Office substitute responsible officers for 
irresponsible ones. The Commander-in-Chief would be 
responsible for the Army as a whole, and each head of a 
branch would be responsible to him for his own particular 
department, and would he rewarded or found fault with 
according to the results of his administration, and the whole 
Army would very soon benefit by the introduction of such a 
necessary reform, the results of which would soon be felt from 
the top to the bottom.—I am, Sir, &c., x. Ke. 


the sense of resp 


[We cannot pledge ourselves to the endorsement of our cor- 
respondent's scheme in all its details, but the principles which 
he advocates with such ability are, we are sure, sound and 
true. Unless and until reorganisation takes place on these 
lines, which, we may note, we have advocated ever since 
1895, we cannot have a satisfactory military machine.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] . 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
gee 
CAN THE DUTCH BE ABSORBED? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir, —Mr. C. Baumgarten in the Spectator of September 15th 
states that “the Dutch population is one which can never be 
absorbed.” Now in the past a Dutch colonising population 
placed under comparatively the same circumstances as the 
Boers in the Transvaal have been absorbed time after time. 
To go no further than our own country, what traces are now 
left of the huge Dutch immigration which, under Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I., not only filled the Eastern Counties 
with a large manufacturing population, but first peopled 
very large districts in the Fens? I should imagine that the 
isolation of the labourers brought into Cambridgeshire and 
the Lincolnshire Holland by Cornelius Vermuyden must have 
been quite as great as that of the average Boer settler in 
Waterberg or Zoutpansberg. What traces remain of the 
large Dutch colony in New York, and how long did Dutch 
continue to be a living language there after the English 
conquest? The so-called “ Dutch” in Pennsylvania came in 
in 1709 from the Palatinate, and in 1732 from Salzburg, and 
their old-fashioned German is spoken to this day; but was 
any Dutch, as distinct from German, spoken in New York 
State in 17762 In the Middle Ages a Frisian dialect was 
spoken all along the coasts of the North Sea, from Friesland 
to the Jutland frontier, and communication between its 
component parts was far easier than it was with the interior 
of Germany. In the whole territory between the Ems 
and the Elbe Frisian is now utterly extinct, save in 
the islands along the coast, and in the small district 
of Saterland. French was spoken by the Huguenot refugees 
in Spitalfields as late as 1800, and there are still villages near 
Homburg where the descendants of the Huguenots speak the 
language of Louis XIV. Only ten or twelve years before 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 the Great 
Elector planted large colonies of Dutch in the desert, un- 
peopled marshes of Brandenburg. Not a trace of the Dutch 





dialect now remains. In Surinam and the Dutch West Indies 
negro-Dutch is fast giving way to negro-English, and when 
South Africa is really opened up the “Taal” will go the way 
of Cornish, Manx, and the Norse of the Shetlands, nor will 
its disappearance take long. It is hard to realise to-day that 
in early Tudor times Cornish was spoken in North Devon, 
and possibly in Somerset as far east as the Quantocks; that 
in Charles I.’s reign it was at least as well known in Cornwall 
as Welsh is in Merionethshire to-day; that as late as the time 
of Charles II. the Highlanders who came into Galloway to 
aid Claverhouse in putting down the Whig risings of 1679 
found Gaelic spoken in many parts of Ayrshire, Wigtown, 
and Kirkeudbright ; and that as late as 1710 the principal 
language in Shetland was Norse. Yet in 1780 it is very 
doubtful whether a single person remained alive who could 
converse inany one of these three dialects ; indeed, so faras I 
know, not a single sentence survives of the Gaelic of South- 
Western Scotland, and only a few prayers and ballads are left 
in the Shetland Norse. At the time of the Reformation, 
about 1540, Old Prussian was a very important language in 
the lower basin of the Vistula; and Polabian, a Slavonic 
dialect, survived in parts of Liineburg as late as Queen 
Anne’s time. Not a word in either language has been 
spoken for the last hundred and fifty years. The “Taal” has 
no literature and not even a translation of the Bible, and it 
by no means follows that those who speak it can understand 
Netherlands Dutch, nor can it readily be made available for 
educational purposes. Consequently we may look to see it 
rapidly die out, unless, undoubtedly a large exception, the 
Dutch clergy, for their own purposes, succeed in keeping 
Dutch alive by using it as the language of their churches, and 
prove more successful in their self-imposed task than the 
priests have shown themselves in keeping alive Erse, Breton, 
and Basque. Undoubtedly the real reason why the Afri. 
kanders are so anxious to keep the two languages on an equal 
footing is their hope that as Englishmen do not, as a rule, 
understand the “ Taal,” they may thus succeed in keeping the 
whole civil administration of the country in the hands of Boer 
sympathisers and replace the now exiled Hollanders with 
Cape Dutchmen; in short, their motive is the same as that of 
the Czech leaders, who want to crowd the whole public service 
of Bohemia with Czechs by the simple process of establishing 
a nominal equality between Czech and German. Whether 
the realisation of this most characteristic plan would be for 
the welfare of South Africa may well be doubted. It would 
be indeed hard if the result of the war were merely to provide 
a few well-paid berths for the rebel descendants of those who 
stamped out the French language from Cape Colony with the 
utmost rigour.—I am, Sir, &e., H. 





THE RESETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The resettlement of South Africa—the responsibility 
for which is coming sensibly home to us as the armed 
resistance of the Boers is dying out—is in many respects a 
very complicated matter, about which we shall doubtless have 
in the near future much involved discussion, and not a little 
acrimonious debate. Perhaps the present moment demands a 
summary review of the problem in its outlines, and of the re- 
sources with which we can set out to solve it, and although 
between even the most summary of reviews and the necessary 
limits of a letter in your columns there is a disparity of which 
I am not insensible, I am tempted to send for your considera- 
tion the following contribution to the treatment of one branch 
of the inquiry. The resettlement must cover two distinct 
operations, which may for greater clearness of expression be 
named respectively pacification and reconciliation. Strictly, 
as applied to this subject matter, the two words mean 
perhaps the same thing, but as military people have 
appropriated the former word and assigned to it a 
technical meaning, it is distinguishable from the other 
in that way. So understood, pacification is the work that 
still remains to be accomplished by our commanders 
in the field, and by the force of antithesis reconciliation 
will be the task which on their departure from the scene 
of struggle they will hand over to their civilian successors. 
Now it is very easy to see that the task of pacification canno 
be accomplished either in whole or in part, nor can its accom- 
plishment be furthered, by public discussion. It is a task for 
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experts, and one which we may safely and confidently leave in 
the capable hands on which the present conduct of the military 
operations in South Africa devolves. But to reconcile the 
broken Dutch to the British connection, and to reconstruct 
their shattered polity as an integral part of a united dominion, 
is an undertaking to which discussion here, and the sentiment 
and opinion which such discussion will form, must very largely 
contribute. Whom, then, have we to conciliate? and what 
means of conciliation have we at our disposal? The first 
question calls. three distinct bodies of Afrikanders to mind,— 
that is to say, Colonists, Free Staters, and Transvaalers. The 
Colonists may be dismissed from consideration. Their 
animosity never was keen enough to induce them to make 
the comparatively trivial sacrifices involved in migrating 
from the Colony into one or other of the neighbouring 
Republics in order to es¢ape from British rule. Such as it 
was, their disaffection grew mainly out of racial sympathy 
and corporate ambition,—in no sense, or to no appreciable 
extent, out of grievances. The event of the war will, no 
doubt, give a new and more genial direction in future to 
these outgrowths of collective pride. We could not if we 
would do better for them in the future than in the past, and 
it is fortunate for all concerned that the outcome of our past 
Colonial administration is so far satisfactory as in the 
upheaval of the last twelve months it has proved itself to be. 
The Free Staters, or ex-Free Staters, are evidently a body of 
men in an entirely different position. They have suffered a 
most cruel reverse, and one which has fallen with bewildering 
suddenness. That lifelong disappointment should settle upon 
the burghers who have gone through this bitter experience is 
inevitable. They would be unworthy of their own most 
honourable past were they insensible enough to escape from 
this penalty. Moreover, here, as in the case of the Cape 
Colonists, we can do little, if anything, to compensate them 
for their wounded feelings. We cannot improve the economy 
of their thrifty administration. We cannot greatly better 
their admirable system of laws. We cannot add to their ex- 
ternal security, which has always been guaranteed by the un- 
obtrusive guardianship of the British Navy. If we could be 
held responsible for the causeless sacrifice of local indepen- 
dence which has here taken place, the task of reconciliation 
would be hopeless, and rightly so. But happily the men of 
this territory can be under no mistake as to the source of 
their calamities, and their maledictions will not fall on us. 
They must never be suffered to forget that we did all that 
could be done to limit the area of conflict so as to leave their 
country outside the turmoil, and he will be a true friend of a 
good understanding who helps to keep present to their minds 
for some years to come the capital fact that a solemn» guarantee 
of their independence was offered by the British Government 
as the price of their neutrality, and refused by the headstrong 
rulers who presided over the fortunes of the little State. 
Beyond arguing for the righteousness and necessity of the 
course to which their own diplomacy has driven us, and 
taking the utmost care that the British rule shall be no less 
mild, thrifty, and uncorrupt than that which it has replaced, 
we can seemingly do nothing, but must rely on the good sense 
of our new Colonists to stimulate their goodwill towardsus. The 
most anxious part of the task, and in some sense the most 
difficult, will be the reconciliation of the Transvaalers. They 
have their grievances, some real, others imaginary, with 
which they reproach us, and the war has done nothing 
to remove them. We cannot now repair the fault which 
we committed when the Jameson Raiders were inade- 
quately punished and Mr. Rhodes was suffered to brazen 
out his infamy unrebuked. We never shall persuade them 
that the British Government was not at the back of the 
Raid, and did not after that, and on the eve of the outbreak 
ot hostilities, authorise British officers to attempt an insur- 
rection in Johannesburg. These and other such like sores 
would be irritating enough even if we could offer tothe Boers 
the material benefits of an improved government. Room 
enough there is, in all conscience, for improvement, but the 
Boer will not see the advantage of it. We cannot diminish 
the burden of taxation for him, for in this respect he has had 
nothing to complain of. We cannot improve for him the 


scanty supply of black labour, for he has been accustomed to 
supply himself for years past, by periodical expeditions into 
the Kaffir country and by waylaying the mine natives, on the 
easiest conceivable terms. 


It is not for his benefit that more 





equal laws can be introduced. From hig point of view 
shall have only the defects of our qualities, Tt would a he 
be sanguine to suppose that in this region the work : 
reconciliation can be easily or soon accomplished “a 
thing there is which occurs to my mind as a boon that ‘ 
can bestow, and which his children will appreciate in te ys 
twenty years’ time, although the grown Boer of Pe a 
despise it: that is a sound and liberal education, The 
Pretoria Government has never tried to make education an 
end in itself of its administration. Education in the South 
African Republic has been prostituted to narrow and sectional 
political ends, and has naturally been worthy of its employ. 
ments. Sound education will liberate the Boer of the future 
from the warping traditions calculated and intended to foster 
hatred of the Mother-country, which will inevitably surround 
him in his up-country home, and poison his childish ming 
This, then, is the side from which the reconciliation of the 
Transvaal may perhaps be with the best prospect taken in hand. 
Let us insist upon it that the supervision of the schools shal] 
be placed in the hands of highly competent administrators, and 
let us recognise that it is by the slow and laborious process of 
educating him up to our own standard, and only by that 
means, that we may hope to break the power of tradition, 
a mischief-making influence which actually leads the 
Transvaaler of to-day to nurse as his own a grievance con. 
cerning what happened seventy years ago at Slaghter’s Nek, 
In a word, the untamed rudeness of the Transvaal Boor 
affords us our chance of inducing him to bury the bitter past. 
His educated children will see the world with eyes so different 
from those of their parents that we may hope to see them dis- 
carding the ancestral theories for more personal views of ihe 
world at large, and of their British neighbours in particular, 
and then perhaps we may also hope to exhibit to their 
criticism a course of conduct less obnoxious to blame thi 
that which has so deeply dishonoured us in the eyes of the 
burghers of to-day.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Gorpon, 


Piccadilly Club, W. 





THE BOERS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Among Christian educationalists there is now a con 
troversy going on with regard to the teaching of the Oli 
Testament, on which Miss Mary Kingsley’s letter in the 
Spectator of September 15th seems to throw a highly useful 
light. Are we to recognise the gradual evolution of morality 
in the Old Testament history, taking its code not as absolute 
in itself, but as a training for the morality of the New 
Testament ? or are we to teach the young, eg., that the 
massacres in the Old Testament were in themselves admir- 
able, because performed under divine command? At 
present it seems to me that many excelJlent Christians do all 
they can by their religious teaching to promote in their 
children the state of mind described by Miss Kingsley as 
belonging to the Boers, and if this result does not follow, it 
is due to the general atmosphere of civilisation and Christian 
ethical feeling which pervades the society in which they move, 
which too often leads them, when they think for themselves, 
to reject the Old Testament altogether on the ground of its 
ethical laches. As one who believes that a knowledge 
of the Old Testament revelation is indispensable for a 
proper understanding of the New, may I plead for a proper 
method of treating it in education? Let us treat the Old 
Testament Code not as absolute in itself, but as the introduc- 
tion of a discipline which was meant to make the Hebrew 
nation capable of receiving the teaching of our Lord. Let us 
not shirk explaining to the young that “ The Lord said unto 
Moses” does not mean that a divine command for the extirpa- 
tion of the Moabites was literally given to the Hebrew law- 
giver. Let us remember that— 

“ Sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds: 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds” ; 
and that we defeat the purpose for which revelation was 
given when we treat it superstitiously, and think we are 
treating it reverently.—I am, Sir, &c., M. b. 





COUNT VON WALDERSEE’S APPOINTMENT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Freeman Mitford does not say (Spectator, Septem- 
ber 15th) what reparation for the outrages of the past or 
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rantees for the future we can exact; nor from whom. I 
sa tfully accept Mr. Mitford's estimate of Japanese history 
a en “ Conservative” was doubtless a wrong de- 
pe ea When I wrote I was thinking of the comparatively 
pein Japanese hatred of foreigners and their maintenance 
of an antiquated feudal system, and Mr. Mitford admits their 
exclusiveness. The rapid transformation of Japan together 
with the behaviour of the Chinese who are under British pro- 
tection were, I hoped, reasons for expecting better things in 
China. However, whether this expectation is right or wrong, 
I contended that just reparation from the really guilty and 
trustworthy guarantees are practically unobtainable whatever 
blood and treasure we may spend; nothing has been said or 
written to show the contrary. Action under Count von 
Waldersee must be futile, or at least of no use to England. 
For what she really wants—more trade, development of the 
country, and a wider-opened door—England will be compelled, 
whatever she may do, to wait for a Chinese movement. To 
sive up nothing that we actually have and which can be safe- 
suarded by our Fleet, to forego a vain and cruel revenge, to 
disregard illusive guarantees, to refuse further recognition of 
a guilty Government, and to abandon an uncertain and in- 
defnable military adventure likely to entail complications, 
and with the chance of a European war, is not to repeat in 
China Majuba Hill.—I am, Sir, &c., bE, €. 5: 


” 


rece! 





EPITAPH. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The epitaph quoted by Mr. P. M. Martineau, “One 
less at home,” &e., in the Spectator of September 15th, is the 
first stanza of a little poem by my late sister, Sarah Geraldina 
Stock. You will find it at p. 18 of a small book which I send 
herewith, entitled “Joy in Sorrow,” published by J. F. Shaw 
and Co. You will observe that it is the third edition. I 
know nothing of the grave in a village on the Mendips, where 
your correspondent found the epitaph.—I am, Sir, &c., 
130 Haverstock Hill, N.W. EUGENE Stock. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—The words quoted by your correspondent, P. M. 
Martineau, in the Spectator of September 15th, form the first 
verse of a touching poem by Sarah Geraldina Stock, called 
“One Less at Home,’ which is published by John F. Shaw and 
Co. Iwill gladly send a copy to any one (in bereavement) 
who will send me an addressed envelope. It has comforted 
many.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bridgnorth. A. L. OLDHAM. 





JEFFERSON DAVIS AND PAUL KRUGER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Strn—When you gave ex-President Krugera niche beside 
Jefferson Davis, were you thinking of Lowell’s words ?— 
“Td sooner take my chance to stan’ 
At Jedgment where your meanest slave is 
Than at God’s bar hol’ up a han’ 

Ez drippin’ red ez your’n, Jeff Davis.” 

=I am, Sir, &., W. K. Gitt. 
Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR SIDGWICK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “M.” denies the accuracy of the 
statement in your admirable estimate of the late Professor 
Sidgwick that, while he “carefully and conscientiously 
instructed,” “he did not inspire.” Speaking of Sidgwick’s 
general influence on those who conversed with him on matters 
philosophical, and not simply of the quality of his lectures at 
Cambridge, would it not be true to say that both the state- 
went of the Spectator writer and that of his critic are true in 
one sense and false in another? A philosophical teacher in 
order to “ inspire ”—in the most obvious sense—must have a 
positive and constructive system. His special genius must dis- 
play itself ia enforcing the truth of certain broad ideas or 
theories, which it is for others gradually to sift and reduce to 
the dimensions which subsequent criticism requires. He must 
be in some sense the teacher of a faith, however strongly he 
maintains that it is justified by reason. Kant would be 
hardly more inspiring than Hume if he had never written his 
“ Metaphysic of Morals” or his “ Critique of Practical Reason.” 








Sidgwick’s genius was of course critical rather than construc- 
tive. Not that he regarded a constructive philosophy as 
impossible; but what kindled him and stimulated his 
thought was the work of criticism. As a writer he 
was, in one respect, what Johnson was as a talker. John- 
son said his most original and trenchant things as a com- 
ment on, or correction of, more or less inaccurate sugges- 
tions thrown out by some one else. So, too, Sidgwick’s 
best sayings were amendments on the sayings of others. If, 
then, Henry Sidgwick be regarded as a teacher of philosophy, 
T should agree that he did not inspire, because his teachiny 
was predominantly not the inculcation of any system—not 
even of utilitarian ethics—but the correction, limitation, co- 
ordination, or criticism of what had been more or less loosely 
said by others. Negation and limitation cannot in themselves 
inspire. 


Yet unquestionably he did inspire many of those who 
had the great advantage of intercourse with him on the 
problems of philosophy, and notably on the philosophy of 
religious belief. And I should find the explanation of this in 
a special application of the well-known phrase of a poet whom 
he loved, as to the “faith in honest doubt.” One became 
conscious by degrees, while he appeared to be kindly but 
systematically removing the aureole from one after another 
of the (to him) legendary saints, and drying up old fountains 
of inspiration, of a heat—a white heat—of disciplined moral 
enthusiasm underlying and animating the process. The differ- 
ence of ethos between mere iconoclasm and the exposure of un- 
conscious idolatry was especially apparent in him. His criti- 
cism was not in intention destructive, though it might some- 
times travel beyond the point which our powers of analysis 
normally reach, and consequently be destructive in effect. It 
was really the effort and desire to be satisfied with an argument 
that issued in the perception of its weak pomts. This appears 
to me a very important characteristic, satisfying in a different 
field Tennyson’s demand for the literary critic. A specially keen 
appreciation of a writer’s successful achievement, Tennyson 
used to say, can alone give the critic a claim to our attention 
when he finds fault. The merely critical intellect—which appre- 
ciates defects rather than excellences—is not of a high order. 
The intellect which is specially gifted in sympathetic appre- 
hension, and critical through sheer keenness of perception, 
is of a very high order. A very acute sense of intellectual 
differences—which it is interesting to contrast with the 
present Master of Balliol’s almost equally acute sense of 
agreements—was at work in Sidgwick, under the inspiration 
of a most sensitive intellectual conscience, and a sympathetic 
appreciation of the endeavour of every thinker to win a step 
in the search for truth. The singularly wistful look in his 
face, as though he were striving to see into that world whose 
mysteries are the theme of philosophical and theological 
speculation, contradicted unmistakably any notion of him as a 
thinker whose pleasure was in negation or destruction. It 
told truly of an eager desire to miss no ray of light which 
has been shed on the problems as to man’s duty and 
destiny,—as to the answer to Kant’s three great questions. 
Thus he presented a very remarkable combination of one 
whose genius was critical, and yet whose ethos was in- 
quiring and intent on construction rather than on demo- 
lition. I believe I am right in saying that on the 
problems of religious philosophy he became more and more 
disposed in later years to accept the most fundamental 
theological truths as necessary assumptions for any satis- 
factory theory of life; not indeed relaxing his attitude of 
criticism on euch individual system, but recognising the 
truth of certain beliefs, common to all the Christian Com- 
munions, to which they have owed their practical influence 
on mankind. Thus the contrast was perhaps more impressive 
when the present writer knew him than it could have been at 
an earlier date, between an eager interest in religious inquiry 
and sense of its value on the one hand, and on the other a 
subtlety and thoroughness in his criticism of any argument 
on behalf of religious belief which could not have been sur- 
passed by Hume himself. If, then, the question is asked— 
Was he inspiring as a philosopher ?—the answer, I would sug- 
gest, depends on the exact meaning of such a question. As 
the exponent of a system he was not in the least inspiring. 
But the ethos exhibited in his own methods of inquiry and 
criticism, once it became fully apparent, was most inspiring. I 
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italicise this limiting clause because it is inevitable that a mind 
whose immediate work is that of criticism should be some- 
times confounded with what is almost its opposite. One whose 
keen perceptions and wish to solve a problem force him to be 
critical, partly because so much in his eyes depends on the 
soundness of the arguments, is confounded with those who 
love to destroy and have no wish to solve. In the work of 
criticism he took, it is true, that pleasure which any man takes 
in what he does with great skill; but beyond question positive 
and not negative results were what he most earnest'y desired. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WILFRID WarD. 





THE NEW ORDER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I do not remember ever to have questioned any judgment 
on a written work of mine, and I do not now appeal from the 
sentence passed by your critic on my novel, “ The New Order” 
(Spectator, September 15th), to the effect that it is more a 
tract than a novel. The less so that I think he is in the 
right; for I am willing to admit that my book is even worse 
than a tract; it is to some extent that much hated thing, a 
novel with a purpose. Though I have no quarrel with your 
critic, may I venture to raise a fresh issue, not on my own 
account only, but on behalf of literature in general? I take 
literature, as opposed to journalism, to be the method by 
which we endeavour to reach, by written words, a public less 
ephemeral than that which reads newspapers and reviews, 
Now, let us suppose two things; first, that a writer considers 
that a crisis in the affairs of his country is at hand; and, 
secondly, that he, with many others, sees a way of escape from 
this crisis. That writer casts about how he may convey his sense 
of the danger he foresees and how it may be avoided. Is he not 
fully justified in employing that literary method which is as 
much the formula of the present age as the tragedy was in Eliza- 
beth’s time, the comedy during the Restoration, or the essay 
in the days of Queen Anne? Is he not justified in putting 
his ideas and his proposed remedy in the form of fiction? 
Or must the novelist for ever write for boys and girls, and 
deal with no issues but those which concern the affairs of the 
heart? If a writer has problems to solve which touch the 
hopes and fears and welfare of men, which deal with the 
relations of men with men, is the novel as a literary form to 
be under an embargo for him? Certainly no one will read 
him if he tries any other mode of literary expression than the 
novel, so perhaps these questions answer themselves. You 
will observe that Iam not at issue with your critic so far; 
indeed I go further still in agreement with him. He is 
clearly a staunch Free-trader; so am I. He says: “Mr. 
Crawfurd appears to think that Protection would repopulate 
the rural districts.” There, again, we are together. I do 
think so, but at some necessary cost that it would repay us 
to incur; but the issues I tried to raise in my book are neces- 
sarily larger than your critic can have space to deal with. 
What my novel tries to convey is briefly this: Granting that 
Free-trade is sound economy and Protection unsound, may 
circumstances not arise when national salvation lies rather 
with Protection than with Free-trade? The staircase of a 
house is a safe and sound method of leaving a house, and a 
knotted rope from a fifth-floor window a very risky form of 
exit, but when the house is on fire the rope may be the wise 
way of getting out of doors and the staircase the stupid one. 
The question is, Is the house on fire or likely to catch fire ?— 
Tam, Sir, &c., OswALD CRAWFURD. 
Hotel Schwarzwald, Freudenstadt, Wiirtemberg. 





THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB. 
(To Tne EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Your paper on “ The Things Beyond the Tomb” in the 
Spectator of September 15th reminds an old reader of the 
best traditions of the Spectator. You well point out that 
the kernel of what is revealed is not in environment, but in 
essence,—that of personal communion with God through 
Christ. This, however, must surely be reached, for mankind 
as now constituted, through various stages which may be 
regarded as purgatorial, including our earthly discipline. 
When you further include in this latter “ uncertainty ” as to 
future recognition of those we have here known and loved, is 
there not risk of extending the same uncertainty to our own 
future personal identity ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. F. Matter, 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a unit among the gropers in faith, I should lik 
warmly to thank the writer for his Scriptural, sober, yet a 
sympathetic article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
September 15th. But comprehensive, within our chartered 
limits, as it is, may I suggest that there yet is omitted one 
note of comfort given by our Lord Himself in the words that 
speak of a place being “,  »pared” for us? Those who can 
rejoice actually, or through the thankful elegies of memory 
in pleasures and homes “ prepared” for them by the devotion, 
of parental or other fervent love, will know what I mean 
And if we, “being evil,’ can give this shadow of joy to 
idiosyncrasies we know and love, how shall not the Creator of 
spirits give its substance, when the place that has heen 
“prepared” by the Redeemer receives the soul, also “pre. 
pared” for it and for the “receiving you unto Myself,” that 
opens vistas of encircling Almighty love, with “light, more 
light,” and “ pleasures for evermore” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CAROLINE For, 
Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—No Christian who reaches back into the thought of 
God Himself can ever believe that the light of Christianity 
will lead him “ over a precipice to annihilation.” Our Lord's 
own words certify him of the resurrection of the dead, and 
also of one of the chief differences between the life here and 
the life beyond the tomb:—“ They neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.’ Even the ancient Jew never feared 
annihilation. The life of Sheol was indeed to him the negation 
of real existence, but it was life. From the Apocalypse, as 
well as from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, we cannot 
fail to learn that after death the Christian will be with 
Christ, that he will be free from sorrow, that all his right 
human needs and impulses will be satisfied, and that he will 
share in the royal activities of his Lord (Rev. vii.) Surely it 
is enough to know. Is it only now, in our day, that the 
Church is learning that the spiritual life “is to be begun, not 
expected”? If so, the Church is only just beginning to 
understand the fifteenth chapter of St. Paul’s 1 Corinthians; 
just beginning to understand St. John’s vision of the New 
Jerusalem, the holy city that he saw “coming down out of 
heaven from God.” The Apocalypse dwells far more upon 
the present spiritual life of the Church than upon the Chureh’s 
hopes of future bliss. And we look higher. Our Lord said: 
“The hour cometh and now 7s, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and they that hear shall live.” Faith 
is not the acceptance of certain tenets; it is the responsive. 
ness of the soul to the goodness, the manifested love of God. 
In so far it does exclude the agonies of doubt.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
Tiverton-on-Avon. A. ALLEN BRrockINeGTon, 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The deeply interesting and sympathetic article on “The 
Things Beyond the Tomb” in the Spectator of September Lith 
has suggested to me that the little paper of thoughts on the 
same subject which I enclose might not be unwelcome to 
you, and might, perhaps, give to some of your readers the 
comfort I and a few intimate friends to whom I have com- 
municated them have found in them. It may add somewhat 
to their weight with you to state that the writer is a woman 
well on in the eighty-fifth year of her life and in the eighth of 
commune with her own heart in the stillness of the bed she 
will never leave but for the grave.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. G. G. 





* Arter DratuP 


When reading the other day of the terrible slaughter of 
natives and British troops in quelling the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, the thought pressed itself upon me: What will be the first 
consciousness of another life to all those souls, Christian, Pagan, 
Moslem, believers and unbelievers, thoughtful and thoughtless, 
so suddenly launched from the temporal, the visible, the known, 
into the unknown, the unseen, the eternal, never by the immense 
majority thought of as a reality; ridiculed by many as an inven- 
tion of priestcraft; by many more believed in as a place of bliss 
or torment of which their priests or prophets hold the keys and 
can give a safe conduct to the one and escape from the other with- 
out any moral responsibility or effort on their part beyond passive 
obedience ? Pondering upon this question, two events in the New 
Testament record forcibly suggested themselves as offering poss 
sible answers. May not that first consciousness of another life come 
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+ nking, the ignorant, the credulous, the scornful, the vile, 
ene ss on the road to Damascus, as the sudden sense 
ys ig oooh light and an overwhelming Presence, before which 
: b soul will sink into utter abasement and wonder with Saul’s 
a” Who art thou, Lord? And will not that be the beginning 
je each one of that cleansing, purifying perception of a Beauty, 
par Truth, Life undreamt of before, having nothing to do 

ith Time or Space, only with what is ; scathing the vile by the 
bes eption of their own vileness ; leading the blinded souls gently 

a enlightenment, as Saul was led to Ananias, and dealing 
with the ignorant and the savage as with little children, guiding, 
je thing, training the power to understand and to act in this 
en life? For those who have thought, those who have known 
aa believed and, at least, striven however feebly and falteringly 
to follow Christ, though, perchance, denying Him once and again 
like Peter, but like Peter turning back to him in bitter repent- 
ance, surely there will be another consciousness brought by that 
sudden great light and sense of a Divine Presence. Will not 
their cry be: It is the Lord! and will not they, like Peter by the 
shore of Galilee, spring forward in absolute self-forgetfulness and 
adoring love and trust to hear His greeting: ‘Children, come’ ?” 


[We have received several other letters on this subject, but 
regret to be unable to find room for them.—Eb. Spectator. } 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—With reference to the article under the above heading 
in the Spectator of September Ist, may I tell you a story? 
Not long since I had a sagacious Scotch mechanic from 
London for a few days’ work. One day he said to me: 
“Yon man I’m lodgin’ with is a deal better off with his 
fifteen shillin’s a week than I am in London with thirty. 
Look at him! For a shillin’ a week he gets a house with 
three rooms, and a fine garden in which he grows all his 
vegetables, and keeps a pig. Look at me! I have to pay ten 
shillin’s a week for two rooms in a dir-r-r-ty slum off the 
Blackfriars Road. What it costs me for vegetables I can’t 
tell you,” &c. The story is instructive. The agricultural 
labourer is, as you say, attracted to London and other towns 
by the prospect of higher wages, but he unfortunately does 
not calculate beforehand whether he will be better or worse 
off with them than with the lower rate in the country. The 
younger men are also carried away by the flare of the gas 
lamps, the gorgeous public-house, the low music-halls, &e. 
As for the agricultural labourer’s life being “arduous and 
monotonous,” I should have thought it was less arduous and 
less monotonous than that of most of his fellows. Consider 
the nature of his work, varying as it does with weather and 
seasons almost daily. Outsiders, I believe, think the plough- 
man’s daily task very severe. If they knew that at most he 
walks ata slow pace only eight or nine miles a day, turning his 
furrow before him, than which there is no healthier occupa- 
tion, they might change their mind. Then his hours are far 
shorter than those of any labourer or artisan in the towns, 
Taking the year through they average very nearly the ideal 
eight,—for it must be remembered that he does not work by 
artificial light, and in winter therefore his day is short. 
Moreover, as a leading article in the Times stated a day or two 
since: “ Few things strike an outsider more forcibly than the 
sluggish, indolent way in which ordinary farm labour is per- 
formed, men standing and staring about for no small portion 
of the time during which they are paid for working.” The 
writer might have said “talking” as well as “standing and 
staring,” for they are always talking, albeit your contributor 
writes of the “silence and solitude” of agricultural labour. 
Silence and solitude! He can never have lived on a farm. 
It is no doubt something of a marvel (to those who do not 
know with what an infinity of detail they embellish any tale 
they may have to tell) what the labourers find to talk about, 
but they do talk incessantly at work, and going to and fro. 
Anyhow, the “silence and solitude” of agricultural labour is 
surely preferable to the deafening din of the factory, where 
the unhappy “ hand” cannot make himself heard if he wants 
to speak to his neighbour. If the agricultural labourer were 
the ill-paid, half-starved, badly-clothed, overworked mortal 
which he is popularly supposed to be, would he at the same 
time be (as in fact he is) the longest-lived member of the 
community save and except theclergyman? Tothis longevity 
the pure air he breathes, and his freedom from anxiety (for 
he marries early, knowing that however many children he may 
have work wil] be found for them, and probably in his own 
parish), doubtless conduce. Let me conclude with another 





story. I was talking the other day to a labourer, hale and 
hearty at eighty years of age. “Happy ?” quoth he, “there’s 
no man happier thanI am. I’ve always enjoyed a fair share 
of health; I’ve brought up seven children, all doing well; I’ve 
never had any help from the parish, and I don’t owe any one 
a farthing.” This man, an ordinary farm hand, has, of course, 
lived through all the good and bad times referred to in your 
article—I am, Sir, &e., RvstTicus, 





ENGLAND'S COAL STORE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to point out that there is room for 
some difference in opinion upon the conclusion arrived at in 
the Spectator of September 15th (p. 328), where you encourage 
the belief that less coal will be burnt when its heat of com- 
bustion is turned into electrical energy at the pit’s mouth ? 
From this you deduce “that our supply of coal would prac- 
tically last for ever.’ The result will, I believe, be otherwise. 
Industry requires the effect of heat in two forms, one of 
which is “ directed” motion, and is more expensive to obtain 
from coal than the other, or undirected motion of the 
ultimate particles of bodies. It is popular to particularise 
the first effect as energy “ which makes the wheels go round,” 
the other as “heat” or “warmth.” That portion of 
coal which is distributed in order to obtain “ directed 
energy” at various places can, with advantage, be burnt at the 
pit’s mouth in a power-house, and 10 per cent. of the coal’s 
potential energy (which is all we have as yet learnt to “ direct”) 
may be sent along wires to the places requiring power, the 
remaining 90 per cent. being wasted as hot air and hot water. 
Wires will convey this 10 per cent. of the energy more cheaply 
than locomotives will convey the coal, but it does not cost 
anything to force a current through a wire. After a few miles 
(say twenty-five to fifty) the two systems are equal, except for 
the cleanliness, noiselessness, &c., of the electrical method. 
So far no coal economy !—except in the superiority of large 
engines over engines of about three hundred horse-power, 
which is not as great as is often imagined. That other 
large consumption of coal which imparts undirected energy, 
or more simply heat, to various merchandise, laundries, our 
persons, and our food would be increased about nine-fold if the 
energy were first “ directed” through the inefficient intermediary 
of the steam boiler and engine. If we even had the engine 
and boiler Mr. Balfour spoke of which gave us 20 per cent. of 
the heat of coal electrically, we should eclipse the wildest 
claims of our cleverest inventors. In fact, with the best boiler 
that can be bought regardless of expense, and regardless of 
the rate at which it might be depreciated for the sake of 
having thin boilerplates or what not for efficiency, only a vast 
increase of our coal consumption would result from a central 
electrical supply of “ warmth” for the bulk of our daily wants. 
Economy of our national coal store and smokeless cities will 
not, I think, come that way. There may be other ways. In 
large towns the heating of the air of our rooms and of the 
water we consume are the great causes of coal waste and 
smoke, while hot water and hot waste gases are exactly the 
by-products from an electrical power station which still 
run to waste. The economies of coal resulting from a “ pit’s- 
mouth power-house” are (1) that the small slack which is 
often wasted (up to 30 per cent. of the coal sold) would be 
used more freely; (2) steam locomotives, which are very 
wasteful of fuel from the exigencies of their compactness and 
portability, would be less used for coal conveyance, and re- 
placed, except in special cases, by the more efficient polyphase 
or direct-current motors. These and the small causes of 
decreased consumption, such as the replacement of gas lights 
by electric light, will be more than outweighed by the fillip 
which will be given to industry by the extreme adaptability 
of electricity to every form of mechanical motion. There is 
another point of view which is still more discouraging for the 
long life of our coal store. Professor Thompson remarks that 
“a single firm sometimes wastes more coal than is sufficient 
to light all Manchester.” If a man is sated, and has a loaf of 
bread by him, you cannot prevent his throwing it into the 
sea by supplying him cheaply with more bread. The firm 
that is wasting so much coal either has not the capital or the 
wit to replace its antiquated machinery. Electricity from the 
pit’s mouth will not remedy these deficiencies, and the waste 
will continue. Lastly, rejoiced as I am at the certainty of an 
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immense increase of electric working in England, the pros. 
pects of pit-mouth stations are not helped but hindered by 
dear coal, because the dearer the coal the less important is 
the cost of its carriage relatively to its total value, and the 
smaller is ‘the radius of that circle round the pit’s mouth 
within which it pays to distribute power through wires. 
Electric lighting will receive encouragement as compared 
with gas light from a rise in the price of coal; but this is 
another matter.—I am, Sir, &e., MERVYN O’GORMAN. 
32 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The brief mention of “The Battle of Maldon, and 
other Renderings from the Anglo-Saxon, together with 
Original Verse,” in the Spectator of the 18th ult., has recently 
come to my notice, and I hasten to throw what light I can on 
the points mentioned by your critic. To begin with, you 
must have wondered, like myself, at the strange word 
“ Panitation” included in the quotation from the sonnet on 
Wagner. This, I need hardly point out, was an error in 
printing, which, however, unfortunately deprived the passage 
of its essential meaning. The right word is “ Parsifalan.” 
Coming to your critic’s question whether one counts syllables 
in writing stressed verse, I may say that one certainly does 
not, since it is this very point that marks the difference from 
syllabic verse. Quite apart from Coleridge, whose glorious 
footsteps it were vain to wish to tread, I have tried in a small 
way to apply with greater strictness a metrical principle, 
which, if often ignored, is as old as the language, and in so 
doing I have generally sought to avoid those conventional 
stresses (unbacked by rhyme) which Mr. Bridges considers 
to mar so perfect a poem as “ Christabel,’—at least from the 
point of view of stress.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. W. L. BUTTERFIELD. 
Grand Hotel du Lac, Vevey, Switzerland, 
September 17th. 





THE UNIONIST ATTACK ON MR. HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am glad you couple Mr. Gerald Balfour with Mr, 
Plunkett in your defence of the latter. Both have shown 
singular courage in giving effect to the principle solemnly 
laid down in Parliament that the administration of the new 
Agricultural Department was to be strictly non-political and 
non-sectarian, whereby in the particular case of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gill as secretary Mr. Plunkett has incurred 
the wrath of a section of his Unionist constituents. And 
English Unionists should understand that though the 
latter has been singled out for attack, the blow is really 
aimed at the Government and the Chief Secretary. The 
Trish landlords have never forgiven, either, the Land 
Act of 1896, to which they attribute the losses, grievous and 
mostly undeserved, which they have suffered during the last 
few years. In this I think them entirely mistaken, though I 
have kad my share of such losses. But whatever the 
responsibilities of the present Government in this matter, 
Mr. Plunkett certainly has none, and I can see neither 
common-sense nor common fairness in making him the 
scapegoat. But to return to the Agricultural Department, 
for his administration of which Mr. Plunkett is nominally 
called to account, I should like to note one or two re- 
assuring signs. In the first place, the malcontents in his 
constituency, though wealthy and socially influential, are 
evidently but a small section, and in this particular 
matter of his official action they seem but half-hearted. 
They denounce, indeed, Mr. Gill’s appointment, but it 
is from no love of the Agricultural Department, which 
for the most part they damn with faint praise. On the other 
hand, they do not venture on a direct attack on this part of 
the Government policy,—perhaps from an uneasy conscious- 
ness that the open hostility thereto of Mr. Dillon and the 
United Irish League can hardly be based on Unionist 
principles. At all events, whatever may be the fate of Mr. 
Plunkett himself, his agricultural policy (for here unquestion- 
ably the responsibility 7s mainly his) is not seriously impugned 
in South Dublin. But, secondly, looking at the wider issues and 





at the country generally, it is remarkable how much Mr. 


Plunkett has already lived down the not unnatural suspici 
of the mass of the people, on the one hand, and seville 
the other, the dormant faith of his own class in the futur 2 
their country, and in the possibility of working with oe 
classes, creeds, and parties for the common good. Here, ag. a 
as in South County Dublin, the extremists are, I am satisfied 
but a small section; and however bitterly the landlord, 
generally may mistrust the Government, few of them reall 
hold it a crime in Mr. Plunkett to have kept flying the flag a 
non-party patriotism, under which he first stood for South 
Dublin, and to have in some measure won the confidence of 
his political opponents. It would surely be a blunder ag well 
as a disgrace if such a man were driven from office and from 
Parliament at the moment when he is at last in a Position to 
earry out the policy on which such widespread hopes are 
fixed.—I am, Sir, &e., Monveacte, 
[We most heartily endorse Lord Monteagle’s letter both ag 
regards Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Horace Plunkett. Both 
men have done public service, which is alike admirable for its 
fearlessness and its essential soundness.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


PACISQUE IMPONERE MOREM. 


THE flame of battle burns no more 
For warrior Briton, warrior Boer; 
No more their answering thunder fills 
The hollows of the fortress hills; 
No more the murderous marksmen hide 
Entrenched along the mountain-side; 
No more our lines with gathering speed 
Press onward to their desperate deed, 
And, fired beyond all human fear, 
Storm the fell rampart with a cheer. 





Sons of the North, one toil is done; 
Now be a bloodless task begun ! 
Of that redoubled work of Rome 
The weightier half is yet to come: 
The proud are crushed, the vanquisht spared, 
Now be the paths of peace prepared ! 


Behold, the long-distracted land 
Lies in the hollow of our hand, 
And where the robber flags have flown 
Our flag must fly, and ours alone. 
Even now the foe has felt the light 
Pierce his dim cave of truthless night, 
And owns with half-amazed relief 
The chivalry of an English chief. 
Slowly his sullen brow shall clear, 
Lightened of all but wholesome fear, 
Till Time have purged his better part 
From the false cunning at his heart, 
To earn a freedom far more true 
Than any that ere now he knew. 


Britain, thy task to frame the State! 
No new achievement for thy fate— 
(So witness by St. Lawrence flood 
Wolfe and Montcalm in brotherhood, 
While o’er the Indian sea shall speak 
The wild Pathan, the warrior Sikh)— 
Thy task to heal the scars of strife 
By lessons from an Empire’s life, 

To blend the strains of rival blood, 

To build the road, to bridge the flood, 

To sow amid the scattered garths 

Light from our veterans’ loyal hearths, 

To lead the land in willing awe 

To learn and love a juster law, 

To know with gradual new delight 

The restful rule of equal right, 

And ’neath thy large and liberal sway 

Work out her own redemption day. 

Then shall the ghosts of greed and lies 

Fly hellward from that fair sunrise, 

And the swart storm-clond palely cease, 

Lost in the broad Britannic Peace. 
Ernest MYERS. 
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BOOKS. 


——@——_ 
BRISTOL.* 


BersToLin the seventeenth century was not only the second city 
in the kingdom ; it was still the city of enterprise and romance. 
Though in the year of the Armada Bristol, Bridgwater, and 
Minehead between them only mustered ten ships, the pros- 

rity of Bristol increased so rapidly that by 1626 she got 
leave of the Government to fit out sixty vessels with letters 
of marque. From Bristol it was that Martin Pringe, induced 
by Richard Hakluyt, set sail in 1603; it was the honour of 
Bristol that the “ Angel Gabriel” sustained against the 
Spaniards. Andall the while Bristol wasa typical English town, 
with a life of its own, with opinions of its own, with com- 
merce of its own. Charitable, careless, adventurous, untidy, 
it was much the same three hundred years ago as it is to- 
day, and Mr. Latimer’s admirable history is marked by a 
familiar humour which you will vainly look for in more pom- 
pous compilations. 

The first thing that strikes us in Mr. Latimer’s records is 
the tyranny of the ancient Corporations. The restraint 
which they imposed upon trades and handicrafts was far 
geverer than anything devised by the modern Unions. No 
“foreigners,” as they called those who were not citizens of 
Bristol, were permitted’ to enter the precincts of the city, nor 
might any manufactured article be introduced from without. 
Again, the trades were kept rigidly apart, and each was governed 
by a law of narrow specialism. No shopkeepers, for in. 
stance, could deal in goods made by men of another trade; 
no carpenter could work as a joiner; nor could a butcher sell 
cooked meat. Even more, a tailor might only make the one 
garment to whose fashioning he had been trained; and again 
and again you will find protests made and fines inflicted at 
the breach of these ordinances. But the interest of records is 
various, and there is no side of life that is not touched in Mr. 
Latimer’s book. In 1606, for instance, yon may know that 
some illumination was deemed necessary in the streets, for in 
November of that year half a crown was paid the bellman 
“for giving warning to hang out candle light,” and as early 
as 1607 we find the explosion of the Gunpowder Plot 
already celebrated as “ England’s holiday.” But the recital of 
these bare facts is relieved by imposing ceremonies and 
Royal progresses. In 1613 Anne of Denmark, James I.’s 
Queen, visited the loyal city of Bristol, and although she had 
already claimed from the city five thousand two hundred 
gallons of wine, and compelled it to pay £360 for sugar and 
other groceries, £94 for spices, and £9 6s. 8d. for pepper, she 
was received with extravagant enthusiasm. But first of all the 
streets had to be cleansed, dung-heaps had to be removed, and 
the roads, furrowed with ruts, to be repaired. While the maces 
and swords of state were regilded, “drummers and phifers” were 
hired and gaily apparelled. The Queen, moreover, was not only 
presented with a purse of gold, she was invited to witness such 
a spectacle as never had been seen in the city. “ After enter- 
taining the Court to dinner at his own house,” says Mr. 
Latimer, ‘the Mayor conducted her Majesty to Canon’s 
Marsh near the confluence of the Avon and Froom, where a 
bower of oak boughs, garnished with roses and plentifully 
sprinkled with perfumes, was prepared for her reception. An 
imposing sham fight then commenced, an English ship being 
attacked by two Turkish galleys, the crews of which strove to 
board, but were finally repulsed with great slaughter, six 
bladders of blood being at hand to pour out of the scupper 
holes.” It is not surprising that after this ingenious display 
the Queen declared “she never knew she was a Queen until] 
she came to Bristol.” 

If you would know the life and state of an old Bristol mer- 
chant, the career of John Whitson will serve as well as another. 
This Whitson was apprenticed in 1570 to one Cutt, wine 
merchant, and Cutt dying in 1580, Whitson continued in the 
service of his widow. John Aubrey has sketched for us the 
life of the wealthy merchant. “He kept a noble house,” 
says the antiquary, “and did entertain the peers and great 
persons that came to the city. He kept his hawks. I 
remember five youths that had been bred up under him, 
but not one of them came to good; they lived so luxuriously. 


* The Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century. By John Latimer. 
Bristol ; William George's Sons. [13s. 6d.) 





He was charitable in the breeding up of young scholars. 
+++... He had a fair house in St. Nicholas Street, where 
is the stateliest dining-room in the city.” It is a pleasant 
enough picture, and doubtless the Bristol merchants of the 
seventeenth century lived with as fine an ease and splendour 
as Alderman Six of Amsterdam, or as “the sober, wealthy 
merchants of London,” with whom Samuel Pepys was 
“mightily pleased” to compare them. 

But Bristol, like many another city, suffered from the 
hardships imposed by the Civil War. The city was divided 
in its allegiance, but King and Parliament alike required 
money, and at the very moment when commerce decreased 
large subsidies had to be found for this party or for 
that. For a time, then, the history of Bristol is a history of 
battles and sieges, which differ little from the battles and 
sieges of other towns. But not all the citizens were disposed 
to accept the King’s government, and we hear of the ‘ Mary 
Rose’ setting sail for New England packed with sturdy 
emigrants. A little later Blake’s victory over the Dutch 
is loudly acclaimed, and money is generously collected for 
the wounded. Or the luxury of the times is reproved by 
the King’s chaplain, who warns the ladies of Bristol 
that the black patches wherewith they adorned their 
faces were but the forerunners of blacker and more deadly 
spots; and sure enough presently the plague’ broke out 
and claimed three thousand victims. And despite its religious 
fervour and its political zeal, Bristol was always guilty of 
kidnapping. We often read of children snatched from 
their parents and sold as slaves across the sea. This crime, 
properly described as one of “great villainy,’ is constantly 
discussed, and ordinances are devised which shall prevent it. 
It is noteworthy, indeed, that Judge Jeffreys makes it, after 
the dirt, the principal count in his indictment of Bristol. He 
complains that the very Magistrates are quarrelling among 
themselves. “Yet they can agree for their interest, or if 
there be a kid in the case: for I hear the trade of kidnapping 
is in much request. They can discharge a felon or a traitor, 
provided they will go to Mr. Alderman’s plantation at the 
West Indies. Come, come, I find you stink for want of 
rubbing.” But Bristol survived even the insolent hate of 
Jeffreys. It has gone on its own way; it has kept its own 
old-fashioned counsel; and it is a point of interest in Mr. 
Latimer’s book that the Bristol of to-day does not differ very 
much for good or evil from the Bristol of the seventeenth 


century. 





THE WHITE ROSE* 


Mr. LANG has never been more happily inspired than in this 
study of the broken life-story of one who will always be a 
premier figure in romance,—the last conspicuous Prince of an 
ill-fated house and the centre of a movement which he did not 
comprehend. He has given us the severe truth, leaving 
no source unsearched to find the facts of a difficult career, 
and at the same time he has invested the whole narrative, 
splendid and sordid, with an unreal fairy-tale atmosphere, 
which is the true one. For Jacobitism in the °45 was the 
most forlorn of causes. In the ‘15 it had reasonable chances 
which were flung away by gross mismanagement. But things 
had changed since Mar raised the standard: Charles of Sweden 
had died; France had lost much of her prestige, and fallen 
under a régime which had no love for Quixotic enterprises ; 
the Jacobite party in England had acquiesced in the 
inevitable; Scotland had lost her first bitterness about the 
Union, and was beginning to understand the solid commercial 
advantages of Whig rule; and the old strife of religions 
was dying down toa universal Laodicean contentment. The 
English Jacobities of the Beaufort and Hinde-Cotton stamp 
were ready enough to toast the Cause, but would take no 
steps till they heard of a French invasion, when they were 
prepared to cry with Squire Western, “ Hurrah for old 
England! Twenty thousand honest Frenchmen are landed at 
Dover.” The ordinary English populace was thoroughly 
anti-French, as was shown by their fury at the attempted 
invasion of 1744, and any suggestion of foreign aid would 
have destroyed the little Stuart loyalty they possessed. Again, 





Charles was a Catholic; if he became an Episcopalian, he 
would lose the support of the French, the English Catholics, 





* Prince Charles Edward. By Andrew Lang. London: Goupil and Co. 
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and the Scots Lowlands; if he remained a Catholic, he would 
never get the confidence of the English people; while if he 
became a Presbyterian, as was suggested, he would please 
nobody. The actual steps in the campaign were as doubtful 
as the chances. England might waver for a moment, but she 
was bound to win in the end. The King might play the fool 
and get his valuables on board a yacht, and Newcastle might 
spend his nights debating whether to change masters, but 
without the support of the people Charles was nothing, and 
the support was impossible. Had he advanced on London he 
might have beaten the army at Finchley, but he had Wade 
and Cumberland on his rear, and had he beaten them he had 
still to conquer England. He might, to be sure, have never 
crossed the Borders, held the line of the Esk and Tweed with 
his army, while a French fleet provided supplies and men, and 
laboured to make Scotland alone his kingdom. There was 
always a belated nationalism abroad in the North which 
might have united Highlands and Lowlands in a common 
distrust of the old enemy, and with the help of 
France Charles might have made Scotland his own. 
“ But after that, what else?” Could he ever have ruled 
for a month over a people he scarcely understood, and 
settled fierce questions of religion and politics for which he 
cared not at all? The truth is that he was an adventurer on 
an enterprise which was doomed from the beginning. He 
could count at the start on the loyalty of the Stuarts to their 
chief, of the Catholic Macdonalds to a Catholic Prince, and of 
Camerons, Macleans, and Macphersons to the old line of Kings, 
and a general opposition to a Whig régime which all detested. 
With this slender hope he made the venture, and succeeded 
beyond men’s expectations. But it was a mere staving-off of 
an inevitable downfall, and after Prestonpans, Clifton, and 
Falkirk he goes to Culloden with the clouds gathering around 
him. “His kingdom,” wrote a French lady, “is not of this 
world”; and, says Mr. Lang, “ Charles is loved for his forlorn 
hope; for his desperate resolve; for the reckless daring, the 
winning charm, that once were his; for bright hair and brown 
eyes; above all, as the centre and inspirer of old chivalrous 
loyalty, as one who would have brought back a lost age, an 
impossible realm of dreams.” 

In the faithful picture which Mr. Lang has drawn, and in 
the melancholy series of portraits which show the gradual 
degradation of feature from boyhood to a sensual old age, we 
see something of the Nemesis of his family. He had none of 
the sheer, hard-bitten strength which alone could have 
withstood his temptations, nor had he the support of 
the gentle and obstinate piety of his father and brother. 
He was born for gaiety, enterprise, and success, and, 
though he was gallant enough in physical misfortunes, he 
could not endure the hope deferred and the inglorious idle- 
ness of his later days. He was at his best in the open air, 
living a soldier's life, and when he landed in Moidart it is no 
wonder that his followers were delightcd with his kindliness 
and high spirits. Throughout the whole *45 he was at his 
best, tactful, resourcefui, uncomplaining, and had he fallen 
with Keppoch and Strathallan at Culloden he would have 
gone down to posterity as a Bayard born out of due season. 
But he was ill-fated enough to escape to France, where he 
returned to the life of gaming and drinking and suppers with 
Madame de Pompadour, for which he was in no way fitted. 
He quarrels with all his friends, Balhaidy, Lochiel, Lord 
George Murray, and at last his conduct drives his brother 
into taking a Cardinal’s hat, and so finally ruining the cause. 
He imagines himself a second Charles XII., and in another 
mood becomes a friend of the philosophes, a correspondent of 
Montesquieu, and a patron of Rousseau. He lives to see 
Jacobitism flicker out in England on the succession of 
George IIL. while he himself succeeds to the empty title of 
Charles ITJ. and the monotonous life in Italy. He marries a 
certain Louise of Stolberg, who elopes with Alfieri. Finaily, 
between drink and idleness his brain seems to have become 
affected, but he dies peacefully, nursed by his illegitimate 
daughter, und to the last moved to tears by memories of 
Scotland. “ Untrue to himself, untrue to many a friend, he 
was constant to his Highlanders.” 

So much for the Prince, who to the world was the central 
figure of the Cause. But it is too little remembered that 
loyalty to the Stuarts was not the whole of Jacobitism, nor 
even, perhaps, its most essential part. The mere fact of 


legitimism went for little with anybody bu 

men of the Royal clan. Mr. aa vighlly nae 4 
ment was the cause of the Rising, but what was eh — 
ment? Partly loyalty to the exiled rightful Kin —_ 
loyalty to an old order of things in religion and ne =n 
was rapidly passing away, and most of all the se ory 
nationality, the antagonism of the little, poor, proud : 
against the rich, the exclusive pride of a race with ite coe 
traditions against the patronage of the unfriendly ner — 
mercial South. It was a fraction of some such feeling a 
was the serious element in the tortuous policy of a sche : 

like Lovat, who would betray Charles and Hanoverian "a 
with scandalous impartiality, but who maintained that h 

had never betrayed Scotland. To men born under mest 
conditions to follow the Prince was a conscientious neces 

sity, and only the weaker and baser spirits refused, 
Just as Duncan Forbes of Culloden and Colonel Gardiner 
with their traditions could not have been Jacobites, go it 
was impossible for Lochiel or Pitsligo, the Oliphants of Gask 
or the Scots’ non-juring Bishops, to be anything else, An 
ideal may be mistaken, but if it be followed to the loss of 
goods and the peril of life, it is a purifying force for its 
disciples. Hence the passionate fervour of the songs of the 
Cause, and the long roll of gallant deeds which adorn those 
dreary moorland wars, and the characters of men like Lochiel 
and women like Flora Macdonald and Lady Clanranald, which 
in an age barren of the more heroic virtues shine forth with 
a kind of primitive purity and simplicity. Mr. Lang has 
shown us the dark side of the picture as well as the bright. 
He has shown us, in his own inimitable way, Charles as the 
Fairy Prince, and asthe broken-down sot of Paris and Rome. 
But for the Jacobitism, for which men suffered death and 
exile, there was but one Charles,—the Young Adventurer, the 
champion of that elder, vanished Scotland, who on a misty 
July morning landed on Eriskay to entrust his fortunes to 
his people. 





THE WELSH PEOPLE* 


It may seem curious that, at a time when the Imperial senti- 
ment of the English-speaking world is waxing stronger every 
year, the national sentiment of its component parts was never 
more clear or outspoken. The novelty, perhaps, consists 
chiefly in the outspokenness. Ireland was as strenuously 
national in the days when Mr. Butt gently wooed the House 
of Commons to mild concessions as when Parnell taught his 
countrymen to give raucous voice to their hatred of England. 
Wales has always preserved its national feeling, though it is 
chiefly during the last fifty years or so that it has been taught 
how to develop and emphasise it. The sentiment existed; it 
only needed the stimulus of the revived Eistedhfod, of a 
nationai University, and of a very vigorous representation in 
Parliament to bring out all its latent ardour. In these 
days of “literary abounding”—if the abundance can with 
any propriety be cailed “literary ”"—and perpetual talk, it is 
naturai that these feelings and ideals should be loudly 
“voiced,” to use the appropriate and classical expression of 
the daily Press, which Shakespeare and Bacon found con- 
venient, an@ Dr. Johnson pronounced obsolete. But it would 
be a mistake to conclude that because those national senti- 
ments are more noisily declaimed, they are therefore modern 
or even muck more vigorous than before. One has oniy to 
go to Yorkshire or Devonshire to realise that national feeling 
has always existed even in a provincial area, and that there 
are wheels withia wheels, nations within the nation, and strong 
pride of race and traditions within the borders of England 
‘herself. Itis better it should be so. A man is not the worse 
| }inglishman because he is a good Yorkshireman, or less a 
Great Briton because he is a staunch Welshman. On the 
contrary, the very feeling that he must do credit to his race 
will make him the more emulous to outvie his competitors, 
and the pride of country, albeit “provincial,” may be a 
stepping-stone to the pride of empire. The Irish and Welsh 
have proved amply with their blood that national rivalry 1s 
compatible with the finest devotion of the Imperial soldier, 
however it may be with the professional politician. “ Gallant 
little Wales” has done her duty in Africa every whit as well 
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hire or Middlesex, and her separate national pride 


a3 Yorks 3 
has only urged her to greater zeal in the common cause. 
The present volume, of which we are glad to see a second 


edition announced, is peculiarly interesting as a study of 
how national problems may be solved. It is singularly appo- 
site, at a time when Irish educational questions, language 
questions, University questions, are being increasingly pressed, 
that we should understand how similar problems have been 
met in Wales. There is, of course, one great factor in 
Ireland which does not exist in the Welsh situation,—the 
overwhelming power of the Latin Church, the most potent 
cause both of weal and woe in the once “ distressful country.” 
But Waies had, and has, her Nonconformist difficulty (or ad- 
rantage), Which had much to say to the University question, 
and the way in which this arose and has been met is one of 
the most interesting sections of a remarkably instructive 
hook. What Nonconformity has done for Wales is thus 
summed up by the authors :— 


“Jn 1730 the Welsh-speaking people were probably as a whole 
the least religious and most intellectually backward in England 
and Wales. By 1830 they had become the most earnest and 
religious people in the whole Kingdom, and in the course of their 
development had created powerful Nonconformist bodies stronger 
than those to be found in any other part of the country, 
while the adberents of the Church had in the Welsh districts 
dwindled down to a comparatively small class. The 
Methodist revival which produced this striking result, and 
which in many respects resembled that which took place 
uder Whitefield and Wesley in England, was commenced 
within the bounds of the Church. Its origin is usually associated 
with the name of Griffith Jones of Llandhowror, but it was 
Howell Harris, and Rowlands of Tlangeitho, who carried the 
movement to a triumphant success. In the face of continual 
and violent persecution those men by their extraordinary preacb- 
ing aroused the people from their lethargy...... By many 
persons unacquainted with the facts the whole revival is looked 
upon as one of those manifestations of dissent which have arisen 
from time to time to disturb the peace of an organised 
Christianity. It may be looked at in that light; it was no doubt 
a religious revival, but the moment its inner meaning is pene- 
trated, the circumstances of its origin and its progress under- 
stood, it becomes obvious that it was a good deal more than that 
It was, in fact, the new birth of a people. It would be going too 
far to say that it created a new national character—that, of 
course, was impossible; but it profoundly changed and strength- 
ened the mental and moral qualities of the Welsh-speaking 
people. In the highly-strung and sensitive natures it produced 
a saintly type equal to any afforded by the literature or tradition 
of the Church Among the people, who, as a whole, threw them- 
selves into the movement, it developed intellectual powers which 
may have before existed but which were only imperfectly utilised. 
Itinduced men who had never indulged in speculation to raise 
and to discuss fundamental religions and philosophic problems, 
and stimulated to an extraordinary degree the argumentative 
and imaginative faculties of a naturally quick witted race. It 
turned the attention of men to the art of oratory and to the 
capabilities of language. ..... Practically every Welsh-speak- 
ing person became acquainted in a very high degree with the 
[Welsh] text of the Scriptures; and lastly, it improved the 
general moral tone of the people, though perhaps it made them, 
when its results were quite fresh, take a somewhat one-sided view 
of life and of culture.” 


How it was that the Church allowed so great a triumph to 
pass out of its own hands must be read in the tenth chapter 
of The Welsh People. The miserable pay of the Welsh clergy 
led to a low standard of duty and the neglect of the offices of 
the Church, and we hear frequently of parishes where no 
sermons were preached at all, or at best two or three sermons 
ina twelvemonth. To such congregations the vivid preaching 
of men like Harris and Rowlands and their successors came 
like an electric shock, and woke them to new spiritual life. 
One must rejoice at the result while deploring the apathy and 
lethargy which in the last century, and unfortunately even 
ta-day,in some parts of England, nullifies the efficiency of 
one of the most potentially powerful and beneficent organisa- 
tions that ever spread its network of agents over the world. 
What the Church of England could do is practically bound- 
lass. What it has done in some of its branches this history 
of Welsh Nonconformity sufficiently reveals. 


The book covers the whole field of Welsh history, law, 
society, literature, and education in a popular, but by no 
means sketchy, form. A large part of it appeared as an 
introduction to the Report of the Royal Commission on Land 
in Wales, and was commonly regarded at the time as probably 
the only valuable part of the somewhat superfluous labours 
of that portentous body. This part has been considerably 
enlarged and improved, and there are new chapters on Roman 








Britain, “The Pictish Question,” the political history of Waies 
from Cadwaladr to 1282, legal and constitutional history since 
1282, and so forth. The new matter is in some respects even 
more charming—because less directed to current political ques- 
tions—than the old. Professor Rhysroams at large among those 
problems of Celtic origins and legends which he has often dis- 
cussed before, not always, if we remember aright, with per- 
fect consistency. He progresses, no doubt, as his researches 
advance. Hischapters on ethnology and the Pictish question 
have already excited some controversy. He seems fairly con- 
vinced that the Picts were non-Aryan, and that this non- 
Aryan aboriginal population was the chief element in forming 
the British race. The Goidels and Brythons, who formed the 
ruling classes, intermarried with these “ Picts,” and also with 
each other, but the later admixture of Scandinavian, Norman, 
Flemish, and English blood “has not greatly modified the 
race, the predominant element in which has probably always 
been the substratum contributed by the earliest lords of the 
soil of these islands.” How a substratum can be predominant, 
however, is not clear. We cannot here follow him into the 
discussion of non-Aryan syntax, Irish nomenclature, early 
Celtic legends, and Ogam inscriptions, on all which he pours 
a wealth of illustration out of his treasure-house of learning. 
Traces of matriarchy in Ireland, or at least descent by birth 
alone apart from the identity of paternity, are adduced, with 
numerous curious examples in legend and personal names. 
The whole subject is full of fascination, and Professor Rhys 
is as interesting and suggestive as ever. We cannot honestly 
say that we find the historical chapters equally attractive ; 
indeed the authors confess that there is a good deal that is 
shadowy and colourless in the annals of Wales. But the 
account of “ Ancient Laws and Customs” abounds in curious 
information, some of it so “curious” that it has to be 
wrapped up in decent Latin. Altogether, whether looked at 
from the point of view of the student of antiquities, ethnology, 
and folk-lore, or from that of the modern politician or the 
student of national characteristics, we have seldom met with 
amore informing and valuable work. Nor is the mass of 
authentic information its sole merit. It is written brightly 
and sympathetically, yet with a remarkable abstinence from 
party colouring. Those who expected a Welsh Radical 
manifesto from the pens of Professor Rhys and Mr. Brynmor- 
Jones will be disappointed. The book is well balanced, calm, 
judicial ; and though no Welshman (nor Englishman neither) 
dealing with national subjects can be absolutely impartial, 
we must confess that we are agreeably surprised at the 
authors’ self-control. ‘“ Burning questions” are treated with 
the least possible radiation. We wish an Irishman would do 
a like service to Ireland; there is a great field open to him; 
but probably this is asking too much of the perfervidum 
ingenium—we suppose Professor Rhys would have us say— 
Pictorum. 





DYING OFF.* 
It is, unfortunately, but seldom that we can find space to 
notice French works of fiction. But the novel which forms 
the subject of the following notice is so striking and so fuil 
of an interest which, in one form or another, is universal, that 
we feel sure our readers will be glad to have their attention 
directed to it. Probably M. René Bazin would not agree that 
his admirable story, La Terre qui Meurt, was written with a 
moral and intellectual purpose, and intended to illustrate a 
process now at work through all the European countries. But 
there is no more natural origin for a story than some 
general remark, and in a sense his book arises out 
of a remark. Everywhere land that has been long 
under tillage fights a losing battle with the land that 
is new to the plough; and in consequence the hereditary 
landowners, once the centres of wealth and social power, 
fade into insignificance; they are dying off; while the actual 
tillers of the soil find it daily harder to win from the earth 
anything beyond their natural sustenance, and are confronted 
at every turn with the spectacle of other men and women in 
their own class to whom a lighter and less monotonous toil 
brings more command of money and offers a range of dis- 
tractions unknown tothe peasant. That is the observation 
that we all make for ourselves in England and in Scotland; 
while in Ireland the same causes draw the labourer not into 











* La Terre qui Meurt. Par René Bazin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. (3 fr. 50 c.) 
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the great towns, for they are few or none, but to the richer 
prospects overseas. It is the same in France; and M. Bazin 
shows you in a concrete instance the working of the causes, 
half social, half economic, and shows you, too, the tragedy 
and the pathos of the struggle. Itisnot merely a phase of the 
struggle for existence. What still lives, what still struggles, 
though steadily dying out, is almost a religion, the cult of the 
ancestral soil, which is in the blood and the bones of those 
who descend from generation upon generation of tillers—who 
know one corner of earth as their fathers knew it before them, 
who labour upon it in subservience to the powers of the air, 
fulfilling half-consciously a ritual, “bound to the earth,” 
Tolstoy has said, “as the vestals to the sacred fire.” 

It is this cult, this instinctive devotion, and the failing of 
this cult that M. Bazin writes of, rather than the more 
material aspect of the change. Toussaint Lumineau is a 
Vendéen of the Marais, linked by blood to a score of the best 
farmers in the countryside, and proud of his blood as the 
Marquis himself, Lumineau’s hereditary seigneur. Year in, 
year out, for centuries there had been a Marquis at the 
chitean, a Lumineau at the farm, bound to each other by 
mutual service. Now that was changed, and the last Marquis, 
after living the way of his ancestors, hard drinking, hard 
riding, hail-fellow well met, had been forced by his wife to 
leave the familiar country for Paris. And so when Lumineau 
is pressed for the rent in a bad season the Marquis is there no 
longer, and matters must be settled with an agent. But the 
change strikes nearer home. TLumineau is old, his wife, who 
kept all together, is dead, and the eldest of his children, the 
son who inherits most strongly his passion for the soil, is 
crippled by an accident. The second son, Francois, is one of 
those whom barrack life has ruined ; labour means only a way 
to get money, money to squander; the town draws him 
irresistibly, and he goes off to work on the railways, taking a 
sister with him, whose portion is invested in a little café, 
The old man scarcely survives this disloyalty to La Fromen- 
tiére, and he is hard set, for his hired hand, Jean Nesmy, has 
been dismissed because he had dared to betroth himself to the 
youngest daughter, Rousille. Landless and a stranger, he had 
no right to aspire to the child of a métayer of the Marais. 
Yet there is always hope, for the youngest son, André, serving 
in Africa as orderly to a brother of the Marquis, is about to 
return; and the scene of his return is a masterpiece. André 
is a born worker, a lover of the land, a lover of La Fromentiére, 
But Francois was his favourite brother, and the farm is lonely 
without those that had gone. And, work as they will, the 
pinch is still hard. It surprises, rather than distresses, old 
Lumineau to see a new way with the young. They read. On 
Sundays when the old folk go round the fields and talk over 
prospects, André is reading. And at last the gist of his 
reading becomes apparent. One day in winter he and old 
Lumineau, idle with the frost, determine to clear the vineyard 
which the phylloxera has left useless. The true spirit of the 
(veorgics is in the description of that melancholy labour, and 
the thoughts in the young man’s mind as he severs the cling- 
ing roots up which once ran the sap that passed into grapes— 
into the luxury and the gaiety of the peasant’s life—but up 
which the sap ran now to no purpose. Old Lumineau has the 
same thought, and as they sit at home, “That was a black 
day’s work we did to-day,” he says. “Ay,” says André, “but 
there are other lands where the vines do not fail.” And he 
pours out on them the flood of his reading; the daily in- 
creasing competition of new lands, America, Australia, and 
the rest. New lands, where 2 man may have land for the 
asking, and get his passage paid to go there. The father, like 
the true peasant, simply answers that these are old wives’ 
fables ; but before long a day comes when André takes ship 
for South America. Logically, that is the end. Old Lumi- 
neau is beaten, and the farm must pass away from the 
ancient stock. 

But there is another personage in the story, Rousille, the 
youngest girl, who in the early chapters stole out at dawn to 
meet her lover in the verger clos, where in the walled orchard 
the apple trees met and arched over a vaulted pathway, down 
which the girl ran stooping. The meeting was in all honesty, 
though her father blamed Rousille because she, 2 Maraichine 
and a métayer's daughter, would let herself be courted by a 
mere day labourer, a miserable stranger. Yet it was 
Rousille who made the sucrifice of her portion, when 





the others refused, to meet the arrear of inks Sakic 
might envy the skill which depicted the peasant gi oe 
the two old dressmakers with whom the money was lodged 
and their counsel to her in her distress. It is a scene which 
English people would do well to read, that they may realis 
how honest, how fresh, and how wholesome is the sais 
life of France, though one need hardly particularise this 
scene, for every page in the book conveys the same truth. 
and the two Michelonne sisters are not more charming figures 
than Lumineau himself and his friend, Le Glorieux 
indeed, than Rousille and her constant lover, Jean Nesmy 
No lady in any land is treated with more deference of 
devotion than Jean uses with Rousille; separated as they 
are, perfect trust is between them, and when at the last 
old Lumineau turns to his daughter and asks whether Jean 
Nesmy would come back to La Fromentitre, she answers for 
him confidently, and the eldest of the Michelonnes ig sent 
gladly to make the necessary advances. So it comes about 
that although the name passes, old Lumineau’s blood will 
still be devoted to the farm, for he has found a man who js 
kept to the spot, not merely by the love for the land he hag 
wrought on, but by the love also for a woman; and Rousille 
has all her father’s feeling for the land and for the home, 
One may try, in conclusion, to show how beautifully, when he 
departs from his habitual simplicity, M. Bazin can set to 
words the wordless feeling of these folk :-— 


1's visit to 


Or, 


“ Every night the farmer used to cross his doorstep, and hefore 
he went to bed draw a breath of the air of his home. He walked 
out to the middle of the yard, and, after his custom, looked at the 
sky to judge of the weather for the morrow. Some clouds were 
gliding westward, the rearguard of a wider spreadin® mass that 
lost itself below the horizon. They shaped themselves into 
transparent islands, sundered by abysses of a deep and star-set 
blue. The wind drove them with one continuous motion towards 
the neighbouring coast. Slowly like a laden vessel it carried to 
the living sea the kiss of the earth-life, the scent and the thrill 
of growths, the seeds adrift, germs entangled in the dust, dropping 
here and there in a mysterious rain, the cry of numberless 
creatures, scarcely heard but by the wind, as they sing in the 
forests of the pass. A wave of contentment passed, a calm and 
fruitful tide, on its way to join the other, to sweep over it and 
spread into the wide sea-solitudes the odour of the harvests of 
France. And the farmer, drinking in the air where the soul of 
his Vendée hung suspended, felt in himself a stirring of the love 
that had not weakened, a love that he could not have expressed, 
yet that filled him to the very marrow of his bones.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK* 
Mr. Jacoss, enviably impervious to all the literary influences 
of the hour that make for pessimism, proceeds tranquilly with 
his genial delineations of the humours of the coasting trade. 
A Master of Craft is his first full-length story, but only in 
quantity do we mark any notable deviation from his earlier 
methods. The scene is as usual laid on a small coasting 
schooner, or in the various ha uts or houses of call of 
those engaged in this trade, and the motive is not for 
the first time furnished by the amorous susceptibilities of 
an amiable but singularly indiscreet skipper. Happily, all 
suggestion ef monotony is avoided by Mr. Jacobs’s inex- 
haustible fertility in the contrivance of ludicrous situations, 
In the present instance, Captain Flower, of the ‘Foam, 
finds himself in the embarrassing position of being simul- 
taneously engaged to three young women, and to extricate 
himself from the entanglement, enlists the services of the 
mate as his accomplice in a sham suicide, hoping that when 
the time is ripe for his return to life, the ineligible partners 
will have consoled themselves elsewhere, and that the charming 
Miss Poppy Tyrell will still be available. The imbroglio is 
worked out with unflagging ingenuity and a rich variety ot 
unexpected complications, and in the end a very proper 
Nemesis befalls the inconsiderate skipper for exacting more of 
his accomplice and his betrothed than could be reasonably 
expected in the trying circumstances. The story, in fine, is 
very far from being a mere farce, and unlike many modern 
farces, it is absolutely free from the taint of vulgarity or 
lubricity. Mr. Jacobs may have slightly idealised the con- 
versation and manners of his dramatis persone, but he has 
“eA Master of Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
(2.) Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. London: Methuen and Co. 
[6s.]——(3.) The Soft Side. By Henry James. London: Methuen and Co. [63] 
(4.) Neighbours: being Annals of a Dull Town. By Julia M. Crottie. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.] (5.) The Conquest of London. By Dorothes 


Gerard. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.]—~-(6.) Daunay’s Tower. By Adeline 
Sergeant. London: F. VY. Whiteand Co, [és,) 
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in a manner that is at once legitimate and artistic, 

does it seriously detract from the naturalness of his por- 
pacha To say more of Mr. Jacobs's book would be to dis- 
= the enjoyment of the reader. A Muster of Craft can be 
ponte recommended to all who have not lost their 
waite for wholesome food for laughter. 


done it 


Mr. Henry James, while still diligently exercising his talent 
as the interpreter of recondite and exotic emotions, shows a 
less uncompromising preference for the abnormal in The Soft 
Side than im any of his recent novels. That is to say, we are in 
the position of being able to admire the subtlety of his method 
and the elaborate ingenuity of his treatment without being 
condemned to breathe an atmosphere of moral malaria as the 
enalty of indulging our wsthetic appreciation. In one story, 
that entitled “ John Delavoy,” in which the narrator aids the 
sister of a dead celebrity in foiling the vulgar schemes of an 
enterprising editor, there is a note of downrightness as rare 
gs it is welcome in Mr. James's later romances. “Do you 
know, dear Mr. Beston,” remarks the heroine, “that you 
make me very sick?” and the plain person, wearied somewhat 
of Mr. James’s perfect detachment while engaged in his 
aualysis of the odious, welcomes the outburst with enthusiasm. 
Asa tour de force of delicate insight, nothing is better than 
the opening sketch. Put baldly, it is the account of how a 
successful literary man, on the verge of collapse from over- 
strain, is rescued by a prolonged sleep, in which he dreams 
ihat he is the inmate of a sort of paradisiacal convalescent 
howe for mental invalids. The atmosphere of dreamland, 
the interconnection of waking with sleeping thoughts, and 
the resumption of the thread of consciousness, are all con- 
veyed with masterly skill. Three other stories are of a 
distinctly psychic complexion, one dealing with the experi- 
ences of a biographer, at first stimulated but finally 
hampered in his task by the consciousness of the presence 
of his dead friend; another describing the absorption of a 
weak mind in the spiritualistic cult of a dead girl whom 
he never saw; and the third of a purely fantastic kind. 
“The Tree of Knowledge” and “The Abasement of the 
Northmores” are clever studies in disillusionment, the latter 
of a somewhat painful cast, while in the last story of all we 
have a humorous exemplification of the clashing of Italian 
with American domestic traditions. We cannot say that 
we have found the volume exhilarating, in view of the 
insistence with which the author has represented the living 
as so many puppets, the strings of which are pulled by the 
dead, or the dead-alive, or the family skeleton. But as a 
virtuoso of transcendental morbidity Mr. James claims 
uustinted admiration. 


Another volume of short stories of uncommon interest is 
that put forth by Miss Crottie under the title of Neighbours. 
They are unequal in execution and far from optimistic in their 
outlook on humanity; but we have not encountered in any 
of the younger writers of Irish fiction a finer talent for repro- 
ducing the characteristic eloquence of Irish peasant talk. 
When a well-meaning but indiscreet neighbour informed 
Peggy Dee that her only son was a changeling, Peggy uprose 
inher wrath. “Go home, you walking stack of ignorance,” 
she said, “ an’ if you ever come within a hen’s race of my 
child—if I see you even looking crooked at him—I'll set the 
dogs o’ the street after you.” Again, when Mr. Maurice 
Connors is knocked up by the two runaways in “ Turned 
Back,” with what a splendid wealth of metaphor does he 
apostrophise the trembling pair!—‘‘In the name of the 
seventeen jeuces, what are ye thundering an’ pounding at 
the doors for, he cried wrathfully. ‘Here I am with a 
toothache that would kill the Danes, an’ every thump going 
through my head like the hammers o’ death!’”’ It is in the 
same story, which describes the ineffectual attempt of a public- 
house apprentice to enlist while his master lies dying of 
delirium tremens, that the conflict between opportunity and 
capacity is thus summed up by a tipsy customer :—“ ‘ Bedad! 
John O'Dell is in a bad way again, said the band-boy. 
‘Wow! Isn’t it terrible to have soft brains, an’ he with 
the handlin’ o’ this world of fine liquor, that he could be 
drunk every day that riz on him in comfort if he had a 
solid headpiece! But that’s the way with human nature, 
—conthrairy an’ r’'asonless always! People that have full 
an’ plenty never know how to enjoy it.” Alike by its out- 
bursts of wild humour and its ruthless delineation of the 





soul-destroying effects of the drink habit, this is one of the 
most impressive stories in a volume written throughout with 
an energy and breadth of handling rare in the work of a 
woman. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has travelled far since his early 
farcical ventures, and though we are unregenerate enough to 
welcome with gratitude such relapses into levity as his Human 
Boy, it is impossible in view of wark so earnest in aim and 
careful in workmanship as Sons of the Morning to gainsay his 
claim to recognition not merely as an able but as a strenuous 
and serious novelist. In the volume before us the scene is 
once more laid in Devonshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Dartmoor, for which Mr. Eden Phillpotts cherishes a deep 
and passionate devotion, and the plot, though familiar in its 
main outlines, derives freshness and interest from the peculiar 
cireumstances in which the heroine is placed. Honor 
Endicott, who lives with a blind uncle, is the last of her race, 
and mistress in her own right of the farm that has descended 
to her through a long line of yeomen. At the opening of 
the story she has just decided to marry her neighbour, 
Christopher Yeoland, like herself the last of a yeoman stock, 
and for the rest a vivacious, engaging, but indolent optimist. 
Searcely have they been betrothed when Myles Stapledon, 
Honor’s cousin, a man of substance as well as of high aims, 
comes upon the scene. His powerful individuality impresses 
his cousin, though without seriously shaking her allegiance; 
but Yeoland, in a moment of impatience and jealous distrust, 
releases her from her engagement, and goes off to Australia, 
whence in due time he sends a false report of his death, 
backed by the arrival of a coffin containing the remains of a 
namesake. So Honor marries Stapledon and is happy enough 
till Yeoland’s return. Then the tables are turned, and it is 
Stapledon who is tormented with jealousy. Finally he is 
killed by a purely accidental fall over a cliff, and Honor 
marries Yeoland, with every prospect of happiness until she 
overhears her blind uncle talking to himself about Myles’s 
heroic self-sacrifice, and we leave her, with a mind poisoned 
by this misconception, to face a future for ever haunted by a 
ghost of her own raising. The influence of Mr. Hardy—in 
regard to the curious relations of the principal characters, 
their helpless subjugation to destiny, and the spirit of Nature- 
worship which animates many passages in the dialogue and 
description—is strongly felt throughout a book which—in spite 
of some excellent rustic interludes—exercises in the main a 
somewhat depressing influence on the reader. 


The Conquest of London is not a sensational romance of the 
next European war, as its name might easily suggest. On the 
contrary, the conquerors not only belong to the spindle side 
of creation, but they are anything of an Amazonian type. 
Novels without heroes are common enough, but here we 
have a story with four heroines—a quartet of pretty and 
impecunious orphans—who, suddenly éxtricated from the 
clutch of poverty by the unexpected legacy of an eccentric 
uncle, rashly decide to spend the entire sum on a husband- 
hunting excursion to London. The results of the campaign 
—humorous, exciting, disastrous, and at times humiliating 
—are set forth with her accustomed skill and charm 
by Miss Gerard. The Conquest of London is in lighter vein 
than many of her books, and cannot compare with some of 
her studies of life and character in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, but it is none the less a bright and entertaining 
narrative. 

Miss Sergeant in Daunay’s Tower describes the regeneration 
of a middle-aged doctor with a disreputable past, by his dis- 
interested affection for the beautiful, high-spirited, and 
altogether admirable daughter of the doctor’s patron. That 
patron, John Daunay, is a most amnatural parent, for after 
omitting to recognise his child for eighteen years, he brutally 
punishes her for refusing to marry a man she has never seen 
by branding her falsely m his will with the stigma of illegiti- 
macy. Such things are, of course, conceivable, but Miss 
Sergeant fails in the present imstance to lend plausibility 
to her plot. Her characters are a jumble of contradictions 
—jumping from steely composure one moment to convulsive 
fury the next—and the sustained artificiality of the story is 
only redeemed from absurdity by the author’s fluent style and 
the unflagging energy with which she shifts the scene and 
bustles her puppets about the stage. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE GENIUS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

The Genius of Protestantism: a Book for the Times. By 
the Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 6s.)—It was a good idea of Dr. Edgar to 
write on the genius of Protestantism. Not a few clergy- 
men of the Church of England speak of Protestantism with 
disdain, and regard its connection with their Church as a 
plague-spot on its history. There is some danger, therefore, 
that those who listen to such teaching may forget, or perhaps 
never learn, the deep debt they owe to the movement which pre- 
served a rational faith for the Teutonic peoples. Inthesixteenth 
century Europe stood in perplexity between the frivolous sceptics 
of the Renaissance on the one hand, and a religion so disfigured 
by childish and fantastic superstitions that it had ceased to be 
credible to men of enlightenment. The Protest of the Reformers 
indirectly introduced great practical reforms into the Church of 
Rome, and it gave to those who separated from it a faith which 
they could believe without being guilty of intellectual suicide. 
It is true that the after-history of Protestantism did not quite 
fulfil the promise of its heroic youth. Rendered timid by the 
bloody wars and the revolutionary social movements which its 
Protest had excited, it sought refuge behind the State, became 
intellectually timid, and often spiritually slothful. But its 
original genius never altogether deserted it, and its history can 
show a record of quiet moral and religious progress to which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel. Dr. Edgar writes with know- 
ledge and with unfiagging enthusiasm, and we credit him with 
the wish to befair. In the opening chapter of his work he lays down 
the admirable principle that we are net likely to dofull justice to 
Protestantism if we do injustice to the Romanism which pre- 
ceded it and still confronts it. In the course of his work, 
however, he often forgets his initiatory good resolution, and 
indulges in an indiscriminate laudation of Protestantism, and in 
a not Jess indiscriminate vilification of Catholicism. But it is 
hard, we suppose, for an Irish Protestant living in Dublin to 
be altogether fair to a Church with which his own is often 
in deadly conflict. With much, if not with all, that he says 
about the superiority of Protestantism as a religion for educated 
men, we can cordially agree. But we doubt the wisdom of 
dwelling upon the circumstance that money flows faster into 
Protestant than into Catholic pockets, and that Protestants 
know better than Catholics how to make themselves com- 
fortable in the present world. It may be quite true that in 
Canada “the great jobs, the industries, the commerce, and the 
principal shops are in the hands of Protestants.” But Catholics 
may, with reason, object to such a test being applied to their 
religion, and plead that it would be more to the purpose to 
inquire which form of Christianity better promotes the virtues 
inculcated in the New Testament. Dr. Edgar’s volume abounds 
in quotations, some of them of gieat interest. He cites a pre- 
diction from an American writer which deserves attention :— 
“It is quite evident that the free humanistic spirit is rapidly 
approaching the climax of its development. It is sweeping 
forward to its final excesses. It has plunged the great body of 
men into acondition of doubt, of utter indifference to spiritual 
things, of intense worldliness, like that which characterised the 
last days of classical civilisation. Hence, in accordance with its 
fundamental law, Christianity must soon undergo another trans- 
formation. The sense of spiritual need will again be aroused to 
its fullest activity. A new age of faith will begin.’ These 
words are, we believe, true; and they account for the revival 
of Catholicism on the Continent of Europe, and for the recent 
growth of the High Church party in England. A Church with 
impressive services and a definite creed has many attractions for 
those who are beset with intellectual doubts, but have the wish 
to believe. It remains to be seen whether Protestantism retains 
enough of its true genius to offer to such spirits a more rational, 
and therefore more abiding, solution of their difficulties. 








THE EXPOSITOR’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Expositor’s New Testament. Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A. Vol. II. (Hodder and Stoughton. 28s.) — This second 
volume contains Acts (by Professor Knowling), Romans (by 
Professor Deaney), and 1 Corinthians (by Professor Findlay). 
Comparing it with Dean Alford’s edition, we find it worked on a 
somewhat larger scale. There are nine hundred and sixty-tbree 
pages as against five hundred and ninety-two (2 Corinthians | 
having been reserved for the third volume). The various read- | 


references in this department—wisely, we think 
authorities. Consequently the commentary is m 
The writer of this notice has used this volume dail : 

blication, besides examining speci 7 mate ite 
publication, es examining specially the more difficult 
disputable passages. The result of this experience has be oe 
strengthen the belief, expressed in the notice of the first aa to 
that the work is one of great merit; the text is always mean 
examined, with reference hoth to Hellenistic and Classica] Gre nf 
and the exegesis is evidently the work of thoroughly ponte , 
persons. Not less conspicuous is the breadth of view, a 
introduction to the Acts is, we think, especially vabeable, 
No book in the New Testament demands a better peer ; 
ment both of learning and of sound judgment, Nek 
labour has been lately expended on the book by critics of lies 
schools. Precedence may fairly be accorded to Professor Ramsay 
but the names of McGiffert, Orello Cone, Blass, Page, will occur 
to the Biblical student. Professor Knowling shows himself to be 
fully informed as to the latest results of inquiry. We cannot 
pretend to deal with particular passages. One, however, we may 
briefly mention. It is the famous crux of 1 Cor. xy. 29, “Else 
what shall they do who are baptized for the dead?” Professor 
Findlay explains it by the well-known experience “that the death 
of Christians leads to the conversion of survivors.” But could 
such an experience have become sufficiently common in the 
Corinthian Church to be used, when that Church had evisted for 
so short a time? St. Paul arrived at Corinth late in 50 A.D., and 
wrote this letter early in 56. A period of little more than fire 
years could hardly have witnessed so many conversions of this 
kind as to make the experience familiar. Professor Findlay lays 
down some conditions for the interpretation of the passage which 
we cannot accept. The Corinthian Christians may well have 
been superstitious enough—if we choose to use the word—to use 
a substitutionary baptism. And we can conceive St. Paul not 
disdaining to use it. He did not disdain to turn to his purpose 
strange Rabbinical fancies when occasion served, 


—to the chief 
uch more fall, 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 

The Evolution of the English Novel. By Francis Hovey 
Stoddard, Professor of English Literature in New York Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This is a pleasant little 
book, full of suggestive criticism. But “Phases” or “ Develop. 
ments of the English Novel” would have been a better name for 
it than the rather high-flying title Mr. Stoddard has chosen, 
We have read very carefully the pages devoted to the explana. 
tion of the term “ evolution” and its application to the growth 
of the novelist’s art and responsibility, and we lay down the book 
entirely unconvinced that ‘‘ evolution” has anything to do with 
the matter. The novel is the expression of the mood, or a mood, 
of the hour. It reflects the—or some of the—political, social, 
and emotional conditions of its time. A novel that makes a 
“hit” is followed by a succession of imitations, some of which 
may perhaps be, in points of method and style, improve- 
ments upon the book that gave the pattern. But most of the 
imitations will be inferior to the pattern; and in timo the 
reading public will weary of them. That kind of novel will be 
said to be “ played out,” and some new writer will make anew 
departure in a new line. But this is not evolution. One kind of 
great novel does not grow out of, or into, another kind of great 
novel. A better case for evolution might be made out of the 
story of the developments of fiction preceding the birth of the 
novel which Mr. Stoddard says happened when Richardson wrote 
“Pamela.” There were romanves as far back as the sixth 
century, but no novel until the tale of “external, far-off, 
glorious unrealities passed away,” and in their “place came 


| the simple story of a humble life, in scenes real, at hand, 


the story of a simple, homely, struggling soul; the story of 
a Pamela, of a Marianne, of a Manon Lescaut, of a Joseph 
Andrews, of a Clarissa Harlowe.” The novel onc9 born, Mr. 
Stoddard traces what he calls its evolution—what we should call 
its development and differentiation—upon four lines : the novel of 
personality, the novel of history, the novel of romance, the novel 
of purpose, and so comes to the modern problem novel; endeavour- 
ing to show in each case an advance in motives and methods “from 
the physical to the intellectual, from the depiction of far-off occur- 
rences and adventures to the narration and representation of 
contemporaneous, immediate, domestic occurrences; and, finally, 
to the presentation of conflicts of the mind and soul beneath the 
external manifestations.” To Mr. Stoddard it seems:that there 
is promise of much good for the world in the preoccupation of 





the modern novel with social, religious, and ethical problems. 
At the same time, he is careful to say that he does not consider 
that any of the problem novels have as yet given us “ great 


ings occupy a much smaller space, the editor having limited the | treatments” of their themes. Nor does he find in any of them 
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vcolations.” But that the authors of these books should try to 
be Jutions seems to him to indicate a “ confidence in the use- 
-_ os the novel as a permanent form of literature.” The 
— , opularity of the novel assures its permanence for the 
pony if nc may be allowed a “bull.” And the preference for 
Lace” the problem-motive only means, we fear, that the 
ae public of our day, being in the main uneducated, likes 
= excitement of discussion better than the repose of solution 


or the finish of art. 








THE LAW RELATING TO PATENTS. 

The Law and Practice Relating to Letters Patent for Inventions. 
By Roger William Wallace and John Bruce Williamson. (W. 
Clowes and Sons. 403s.) —This is a legal text-book on a branch of 
the law of great importance to manufacturers, and productive of 
much litigation. An inventor is not primarily entitled to make 

cole use of his invention ; and neither at common law nor by any 
catute is there such a thing as property in a new invention, 
The inventor may, it is true, keep the object or the process of his 
discovery secret, but that is as much as saying that he shall 
desist from all the profits which the invention may place within 
his reach. Having once published his invention to the world, he 
bas made the public free to use or copy it as they think fit. In 
order, therefore, to enjoy the profits of his ingenuity, he 
must get a grant to use his invention and to prevent 
others doing so for such a period as the law will allow 
him. ‘his grant is a monopoly, which, from time immemorial, 
ean only be bestowed by the Crown, and only in certain 
eases. The Crown as the protector of trade, which in 
the Middle Ages it more or less really was, soon played a lead- 
ing part in introducing new manufactures from abroad, and 
granted letters of protection to foreign traders. Thus 

Edward III, enabled a native of Flanders to establish the 

industry of clothmaking in this country. The custom of grant- 

ing similar privileges to Englishmen by means of letters patent— 
that is, letters open to all men and addressed to all men in the 

Sovereign’s name—soon followed. The law, which recognised 

this Royal right to intervene and grant a monopoly, soon found 

it needful to protest against its abuse. Under the Tudors the 
peactice of granting the most objectionable monopolies became 
an inexpensive method of rewarding favourites. Queen Eliza- 
beth carried the practice even further than her predecessors, and 
by the end of her reign the Courts of Law had had occasion to 
distinguish between unlawful monopolies and those of some 
manufacture new to the country and granted for a limited 
time. These monopolies, granted to the first inventor, were 
held to be a proper incentive to enterprise, and consequently 
advantageous to the nation. James I.soon after his accession 
issued a declaration, speaking of monopolies as contrary to our 
laws, unless they were for projects of new invention. But he does 
not seem to have exactly carried out the precepts which he laid 
down, and the increasing numbers of the most objectionable 
monopolies led to the intervention of the House of Commons. 
Every person who kept an inn was compelled to pay fees 
for the grant of a license to certain favourites, who in their 
tun had got a monopoly to grant leave to act as inn- 
keeper. The making of gold and silver thread was likewise 
made a monopoly. Public feeling began to run high. Some of 
the chief holders of monopolies were impeached by the House of 

Commons ; and James was so much alarmed that he appeared in 
person and announced that he intended to revoke the grants. 
In 1624 the famous statute of monopolies was passed, abolishing 
the abuses which had grown up, and making one single exception 
infavour of inventors. The reasonable time during which an 
inventor might enjoy his privileges was fixed at fourteen years. 
Such is the early history of the law, and the authors of this book 
rightly dwell on the antiquity of the law of patents. ‘Thus the 
statute of Monopolies created no new patent right. It merely 
forbade the granting of those monopolies which the law had 
already declared to be ultra vires of the Royal prerogative. All 
legal patent grants were left precisely where they were before, 
except that in no future case could the term of a patent grant 
exceed fourteen years.” Even down to the present day the law 
has retained the language and the principles of the Act of 
James I.’s reign, and the form of grant of letters patent bears 
traces of its extreme antiquity. It would be out of place here to 
follow the authors of this very complete and well-arranged book 
into the intricacies of the modern law. The name of Mr. Roger 
Wallace, Q.C., is so well known as a patent lawyer that those who 
have occasion to use this book can hardly have higher authority 
to rely on. 








Magazine, has put together in this volume the articles in the 
“Encyclopedia of Sport’? (published by the same firm) whick 
seem most necessary for boys who are to grow up with tastes and 
knowledge for outdoor exercise and field sports. Some of the 
articles have been furnished with introductions, covering, for the 
sake of young readers, what their seniors were supposed to know. 
The book will no doubt be appreciated, but it is not a case in 
which the half is greater than the whole. The parent “ Encyclo- 
pedia,” if not too expensive, is a very valuable book of reference 
of its kind. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Speaker's Chair. By Edward Lummis. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
2s. 6d.)—In the first century of which Mr. Lummis gives a 
record of occupants of the ‘‘ Speaker’s Chair” (1377-1478) there 
are some forty names, besides lacune which cannot be filled up. 
Since 1801 there have been eight, including Mr. Speaker Gully. 
In the old days Parliaments had very brief lives, never lasting 
more than a few months. And the essential qualities of the 
fitting man were very different from what they are now. Indeed, 
the account of the development of the office is one of the most 
interesting things in Mr. Lummis’s book. The Speaker had to 
be the champion of the House, defending it against outside 
powers; now he has to defend it from itself. In the ninth Parlia- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth Serjeant Yelverton, when elected to the 
office, excused himself on the ground of his defect in what he 
conceived to be a Speaker’s qualifications. ‘He that supplieth 
this place ought to be a man big and comely, stately and well 
spoken, bis voice great, his nature haughty, and his purse plenti- 
ful and heavy.” The plea did not avail, but he was burdened 
with the office for little more than three months. The most 
famous Speakers are William Lenthall, who was elected in 1640, 
and after various intervals of office, presided in the last Session 
of the Long Parliament; Arthur Onslow, who sat for more 
than thirty-four years; Henry Addington, and Charles Abbott. 
In our own days the House has been singularly fortunate in its 
selections, not the least happy, considering how little was known 
of his qualifications, being the last. Sir Fletcher Norton (1770- 
1780) must not be forgotten. Mr. Lummis records two famous 
utterances of his, In one he called the House to order in these 
terms: “ You are almost as bad as the other House”; the other 
was his speech to the King when he presented a Bill that had 
been passed for paying his debts and increasing his allowance by 
£100,000: “ Your faithful Commons have, in a time of public 
distress, full of difficulty and danger, and labouring under 
burdens almost too heavy to be borne, granted you a supply and 
great additional revenue, great beyond example, great beyond 
your Majesty’s highest wants, but hoping that what we have 
contributed so liberally will be employed wisely.” Mr. Lummis 
has given us a book of considerable value. 


Studies in Texts. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. VI. (Horace 
Marshall and Son. 3s. 6d.)—This is the completing volume of Dr. 
Parker’s “ Studies.” The title is not descriptive, for the texts, 
so far at least as this volume is concerned, are rather mottoes 
than subjects. The preacher does not interpret a complete saying, 
but gives us reflections more cr less suggested by the words. 
“We abode in the valley,” for instance, in Deut. iii. 29 (describ- 
ing the halt of Israel while Moses ascends Pisgah), is made the 
oceasion for various moralisings on life, sometimes forcible 
enough, but not always in the best taste. ‘“ Christ has abolished 
death. Poor, poor death! What! Abolished? It is an act of 
contempt, and yet an act of sovereignty.” Surely a little more 
sobriety of expression would be more becoming. 


Thomson’s Winter: a Reproduction of the Original Edition. 
With Introduction by W. Willis, Q.C. \.W.H. Bartlett. 1s. net.) 
—Mr. Willis is a collector of editions of Thomson, and is probably 
unrivalled in his knowledge of the poet, who, indeed, has few 
readers nowadays. Mr. Willis is severe on the later biographers 
who have reproduced some gossip which might have been more 
profitably suffered to perish,—the story of the poet eating the 
peaches off the wall because he was too lazy to pluck them. The 
only doubt is whether it was worth while to deny the idle stories. 
The real interest of the volume lies in the contrast between the 
first text and that which received Thomson’s final corrections. 
The poem is more than doubled in length, being expanded 
from 405 lines to 1,069 in the edition before us. The total 








The Young Sportsman. Edited by A. E. T. Watson. (Lawrence 
and Bullen. 10s, Gd.) —Mr. Watson, the editor of the Badminton 


number of the Four Seasons grew from 3,902 to 5,423, a middle 
term being found in the ‘‘ Subscription Edition” of 1730, which 
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contained 4,363. The verbal corrections may fairly be said to be 
for the better. Noone can doubt but that “ Congenial Horrors, 
hail!” is better than ‘ Wished, wintry, Horrors, hail!” if either 
is good. And some of the additions are of value. The really 
charming lines about the redbreast who— 


“Hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is,” 


were an afterthought. But we must own that Thomson does not 
please when he is compared with the finer taste and keener 
observation of Tennyson. We can hardly wish success to Mr. 
Willis in his desire to “increase the study, by our young men 
and women, of the pure and noble writings of Thomson.” His 
place in the “ British poets” is probably secure, but he must be 
content to remain unread, even when he rises to such heights as 
his paraphrase of “ Consider the Lilies” :— 


“Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace, 
Observe the various vegetable race.” 


Dartmoor Illustrated. By T. A. Falcon, M.A. (J. G. Commin, 
Exeter. 12s. 6d. net and 25s.)—This volume is intended to be a 
“ Pictorial Companion ” to a recent republication of the “ Peram- 
bulation of Dartmoor and the Venville Precincts.” It consists of 
a hundred photographic illustrations, with topographic notes, by 
Mr. Falcon. The photographs are of excellent quality, and do as 
much justice to the beautiful scenery of the forest as the camera 


can do. 


Half-Howrs in Japan. By the Rev. Herbert Moore. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Moore, who has been engaged in missionary 
work in Japan, writes a pleasant little book—perhaps too elabor- 
ately simple in style—about the manners and customs of the 
Japanese. Of course it is the sunny side of the country and the 
people that he describes. But he does not find everything per- 
fect. He is very “faithful” about the fruit, which seems to be 
but of poor quality; the persimmon only moves him to any- 
thing like enthusiasm. The book is likely to be really service- 
able to any traveller in the country, for Mr. Moore is always 
practical. One piece of advice we may quote:—When there is 
an earthquake, do not run out of the house, but stand in the 
doorway till it is over. We see that in the description of 
marriage ceremonies bridegroom and bride have to drink (nine 
times too!) out of a cup with two spouts. This is the démras 
audindmeaadov of Homer, if, indeed, Schliemann is right in his in- 
terpretation of that phrase. 





The Palace of Poor Jack. By Frank T. Bullen. (J. Nisbet and 
Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Crockett commends Mr. Bullen to the public 
—modestly saying that the “ Palace” needs no “ porch” of his 
making—and Mr. Bullen commends a design for furnishing a 
home for “ Poor Jack” when he is ashore, and in danger of being 
devoured by evil creatures who are accustomed to prey upon 
him. The special cause which calls for a new effort in this 
direction is the shifting of the centre of nautical life on the 
Thames. It has moved lower down the river. Forty odd years 
ago it was at Ratcliff Highway—and probably is believed by 
many to be still there—but now the West India Dock Road is 
the place where the vavtixds SxAos is thickest. Here Mr. Passmore 
Edwards is going to build the “ Palace.” The public is asked to 
furnish it, start it, and keep it going. To persuade this same 
public is Mr. Bullen’s object. With the readers of the Spectator, 
who, if we may say so much of a colleague, have reason to think 
well of him, he ought to succeed. We may add that the present 
headquarters of the Sailors’ Institute is at Mercer Street, 


Shadwell, E.C. 


Elementary Studies in Chemistry. By Joseph Torrey, jun. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Torrey is an instructor in 
Harvard University. It is specially interesting, therefore, to see 
what demands he makes on behalf of the subject which he pro- 
fesses. The time he demands for chemistry is “at least five, and 
preferably six, hours per week.” He also requires that the 
student should already have a knowledge of “elementary physics, 
geometry, and algebra.” We have received Part II. of A 
Treatise on Zoology, edited by E. Ray Lankester (A. and C. Black, 
15s. net), containing “Great Divisions of the Metazoa,” by the 
editor; “ Porifera,” by E. A. Minchin, M.A.; “Hydromeduse 
and Scyphomeduse,” by G. H. Fowler, B.A.; and “ Anthozoa and 
Ctenophora,” by G. C. Bourne, M.A. 





We have received a very convenient edition, described as “The 
Elongated Edition,” of The Book of Common Prayer (Oxford Press), 
which may be obtained with or without “Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,” attached, and also printed on either common paper or the 





Indian paper which is almost a speciality of the Oxford P 

measures 5 in. by 23 in., and weighs about 3 0Z.———The Pre . 
Pilgrimage, by the Rev. 8. C. Lowry (Skeffington and ian ne 
is described as containing “ Devotional Readings for Cheney 
Home,” under the various headings of « Walking,” « wa: sine 
“Watching,” and “ Working.” ‘ ating,’ 





War Boors.—Of books about the war ia South Africa we }; 
The Siege of Mafeking, by J. Angus Hamilton (Methuen we 
Co, 6s.) Mr. Hamilton republishes in this volume certain vi 
tributions to the Times and to Black and White, illustrating . 
with photographs that have appeared in the latter journal, a 
first six chapters are introductory; in the seventh the author o 
so to speak, to work, giving a very graphic description of th 
“Skirmish at Five Mile Bank.” One of the most interesting 
incidents that came within his experience was a Narrow esca 
froma shell, which almost blew him out of his saddle, and dig 
carry off his helmet. (He was riding to inform the officer in 
command of a gun detachment that he was firing on his own 
friends.) After this comes an account of the “ First Day of Bom. 
bardment,” this, again, being followed by “'The Advent of Big 
Ben.” So we follow the story to the end, where we have 4 
chapter as good as anything in the book detailing the author’; 
conversation with Commandant Eloff, who had taken him prisoner 
in May and was now a prisoner in turn. One thing is clear — 
that Cronje was treated with a courtesy beyond his deserts, More 
than twenty-two thousand shells were put into Mafeking during 
the siege. Add to this number the total of the rifle bullets, pe 
we shall find the proportion to injuries inflicted immensely large, 
The garrison, all told, amounted to fifteen hundred.—pm, 
Reminiscences of the War. By the Earl De La Warr. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 1s.)—Lord De La Warr complains loudly of the 
manner in which the censorship was exercised. One count in 
his indictment is so serious that it ought to be made the subject 
of inquiry. “In many cases letters from husbands to wives and 
important business letters were opened and read, and the officials 
in the Censors’ department were frequently unduly talkative” (the 
italics are ours). The names of these officials are presumably 
known, and it is to be hoped that Lord De La Warr has lost no 
time in communicating them to the authorities. Of the letters 
themselves it is needless to say anything more than that they have 
the interest of the subject.——Echoes from the Battlefields of South 
Africa, by Dudley Kidd (Marshall Brothers, 2s. 6d.), gives us an 
opportunity of viewing the war from a different standpoint 
than that usually taken. It tells the story of religious 
ministrations to the soldiers at the front, to the garrisons in the 
besieged towns, and to the wounded and sick in the hospitals. 
Parts of it have already been published in various booklets. We 
will content ourselves with recommending the collected work to 
our readers.——Though China has ousted South Africa from the 
first columns of war news, there has scarcely been time for the 
appearance of books. That we may be prepared, however, to under- 
stand them when they are published, and in the meanwhile to read 
with profit the news as it comes, we have How to Read the War 
News from China (T. Fisher Unwin, 1s.), described as a “Vade- 
Mecum of Notes and Hints to Readers of Despatches and Intelli- 
gence from the Seat of War, with a Map and Glossary of Military 
Technical Terms,” 





New Epirions.—In “ The New Century Library ” (Nelson and 
Sons), we have Vol. V. of “The New Century Thackeray ” (23), 
containing The Paris Sketch-Book, The Irish Sketch-Book, 4 
Journey from Cornhill to Cairo.——Curiosities of Natural History. 
By Francis T. Buckland. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. per 
vol.\—There are four series of these admirable books, 
originally published between the years 1857 and 1865. Their 
success has been most marked, for the First Series has reached 
the twenty-first edition, the Second the sixteenth, the Third and 
Fourth the tenth. And no one can doubt that the success has been 
thoroughly well deserved.——T wo volumes of a somewhat similar 
kind, and, indeed, closely related, as being also the work of a devoted 
and acute observer of Nature, are Inmates of My House and 
Garden, and More About Wild Nature, by Mrs. Brightwen (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. per vol.) ——Simple Lectures for Company Field Train- 
ing. By Major A. W. A. Pollock. (W. Clowes and Sons. 3s. net.) 
—Major Pollock has been acting as correspondent to a London 
journal during the war in South Africa, and has taken advantage 
of the circumstance to bring his book up to date. He is able, 
however, to say that the alterations made necessary by recent 
developments in firearms are very few. Two chapters on the use 
of infantry in war, and the lessons of the Boer War in particular, 
have been added. 
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(M. E.), The Infidel, cr SVO ...---++- ke clempaids<eeccane cenQeieneDC/O 
-— Co With Rifle and Bayonet, er 8vo ....... ena exneeee Giackie) § v 
Brereton (Le G.), Landlopers : a Tale, Cr 8VO ....eeceeesereceeeeees tien 36 
Buchan (Jobn), The Half-Hearted, er 8VO .......+.+- icgiviedcltvades (Iisbister) 6/u 
Burton (J. B.), Servants Of Sin, CF SVQ. se eeereeeeeceeeeevoeees «.--(Methuen) 6/0 
Carrel (F.), The Realization of Justus Moran, CP SVO.. cccccccccccocees ( Long) ' 0 
Channer (C. C.), Lacemaking in the Midlands, cr 8vo........ Sadead (ethan) 2 6 
Chesterton (G.), Greybeards at Play, 4t0 ...seeeeeeeereeeeees (R. B. Johnson) a 6 
China of To-Day, ODION 4tO ..ccrecceesercccverecvcctccerescvcce ° -( Newnes) 6 v0 
Cleeve (Lucas), The World's Blackmail, Cr 8VO ...ccecccccoees =f F. Vv. White) 6 U 
Colmore (@.), The Marble Face, cr 8V0 ..++.+sseeeeeeeeeeeees (Smith & Elder) ¢ v 
Cornford (L. C.), English Composition, Cr SVO .occccccccccsevcevcces : (N utt) 3/6 
Cowham (J. H.), The Seed JGMIDST, OVO. oc ccccvevocasesecseuenes (Simpkin) 2 6 
Crane (Walter), Line and Form, 8V0....+++++eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeceeee - (Bell) 12,0 
Cullen ( r.S.), Cancer of the Uterus, roy 8vo..... Cecevcceces ..«( Hirschfeld) 31/6 
Dudeney (Mrs. H.), Men of Marlowe's, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 





Farrelly (M. J.), Settlement after the War in South Africa, 8vo (Macmillan) 10/0 

















Farrow (G. E.), The Mandarin’s Kite, er 8vyo ..... ecvcccccconcs (Skeffington) 3/6 
Fletcher (M.), Every Inch & Briton, Cr 8VO ..rccscccccccccccccccces (Blackie) 3/6 
Following Jesus, by D. J. D., folio . (Partridge) 2/6 
Fox (J.), A Cumberland Vendetta, cr 8V0.......+0+++ee- oe cane keane (Harper) 3/6 
Garnett (Olive), Petersburg Tales, cr Svo...... pasnaemnchteaese (Heinemann) 6/0 
Gibb (E. J. W.), A History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol. I., roy 8vo ...... (Luzac) 21/0 
Golschmann (L.), Boy Crusoes, Cr 8V0......-..++006¢ Fe cecccccccccecs (Blackie) 3/6 
Haeckel (E.), Riddle of the Universe at Close of 19th Century (Watts) 6/0 | 
Hall (J.), * Light unto my Path,” cr 8VO ......ceeeee cece eeeeees (Oliphant) 5/0 
Hardy (Hon. A. E. G.), Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Qun, 
We cv ssastevens Ue re Re Sslitcs todeaoa eeeeeeee+e(LOngmans) 10/6 
avcraft (Mrs.), Around the Fire, Cr 8VO........seseeeeeeees .---(Partriige) 2/0 
Het (H.), Electric Waves, 8V0 ....+seeceeesseecceeceenevees --.(Maemillan) 10/0 
Hichens (Robert), Tongues of Conscience, cr 8VO........-+eeeeeeee (Methuen) 6/0 
Hocking (S. K.), To Pay the Price, cr 8VO .....cceccecsecccecccesces (Warne) 2/6 
Hunt (Violet), Affairs of the Heart, cr 8vo ...... -(Freemantle) 6/0 
Jenks (T.), Imaginotions: Truthless Tales, 4to ......-..eeeeeeeeeee (Unwin) 3/6 
Kenealy (Arabella), Charming Renée, cr SVO ........-eeeeeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Kessen (W. A.), A Spanish Grammar, Cr 8VO .....eeeeeeeeeee (W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Ehaki in South Avice, OVION 40O .. .cccccscovecccscvcssccsccsese (Newnes) 5/0 
Kidd (D.), Echoes from the Battle Fields of South Africa ....(Marshall Bros.) 2.6 
Kingsley (#'. M.), The Cross Triumphant, cr 8vo...,...... +--(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Kneeshaw (J. W.), The Burtons of Burdale, cr 8VO .....0...0005. (Partridge) 2/6 
Knight (G.), A Son of Austerity, Cr 8V0.....eseeecereeeceee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Lyach (Hannah), Clare Monro, cr SVO ~..ccssceccccccccccccceccceses (Milne) 2/6 
Maclurgan (H.), The Twentieth Century Cookery, cr 8vo....... .(Everett) 3/6 
Masse (H. J. L. J.), Chartres, its Cathedral and Churches, 12mo........ (Bell) 2/6 
Matheson (G.), Studies of the Portrait of Christ, Vol. If. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Mayer (H.), A. Trip to Toyland, oblong 4to ..... atnidecaksenduaas (Richards) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Wages : & Novel, Cr 8V0. ......cccccccccccccsccccecess (Nisbet) 6/0 
Miles (A. H.), Rigmaroles and Nursery Rhymes, 4to......... --.--(Bousfleld) 5/0 
Minchin(E, A.), The Porifera and Coelenteia, 8v0............ éaesees (Black) 15/0 
Moore (C.), North-West Under Three I’lags, 1635-1796, er 8vo ......(Harper) 10/6 
Morgan (G. C.), The Spirit of God, cr 8vo ......... .-.(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Muray (Charlotte), Muriel Malone, cr 8V0 ..........ece0 ecoeee(Partridge) 2/6 
Paine (A. B.), In the Deep Woods, 4to .........4. <é (Heinemann) 3/6 







Paston Letters (The), 1422-1509, 4 vols.er 8vo ... : 
Pryce (Eleanor), The Heiress of the Forest, er 8vo 


.(Constable) 21/0 
..(Isbister) 6/0 










Pugh (Edwin), Mother-Sister, cr 8v0 .......++.. escon seach st & Blackett) 6/0 
Rhees (R.), The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, cr 8vo...... eevee (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Ridge ug P.), A Breaker of Laws, cr 8vo..... ehenae souuenccenneens (Harper) 6/0 
Rives (H. E.), A Furnace of Earth, er 8vo ......... ectpeadeceasn ee (Richards) 3/6 
Robinson (F. W.), A Bridge of Glass, er 8VO .........ccee00% (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Roosevelt (T.), Oliver Cromwell, 8VO .........ccccccccveccscecccs (Constable) 10/6 
Ryder (J. M.), Elocution and Stage Training, 8vo ......ssse.6.+..(Burleigh) 5/0 
Smada (A.), Rus Divinuin: a Poem, er 8vo ........... ecdeciunicass (Unwin) 3/6 
Sugden (E. - A Twentieth Century Parson, cr 8vo .... .(Skeffington) 3/6 
Sutcliffe (C.), Love Lyrics and Snatches set to Music, er 8 -(Constable) 5/0 
Stables (Gordon), In Far Bolivia, cr 8V0......... macates ...(Blackie) 3/6 
Stronach (A.), A Newnham Friendship, cr 8vO ..........cceccecees (Blackie) 3,6 
Thompson (W. G.), Text-Book of Practical Medicine, roy 8vo ....(Hirschfeld) 21/0 
Turner (Ethel), Three Little Maids, cr 8vo ..........0ccceces (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Tynan (Katharine), Three Fair Maids, cr 8VO ............ecceccccee (Blackie) 6/0 
Ussher (R. J.) & Warren (R.), The Birds of Ireland, 8vo (Gurney & Jackson) 30/0 
Varley (T.), Progressive Course of Chemistry, cr 8vo..... <eedeneceas (Blackie) 2/0 
Westall (W.), As Luck Would Have It, cr 8vo..........6. (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Wilkins (Mary E.), The Heart’s Highway, cr 8vo ............06- (J. Murray) 6/0 
Wilson (K, P.), First Latin Sentences and Prose, cr 8vo......(W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Young (F.), The Relief of Mafeking, er 8vo ...... -eeee--(Methuen) 6/0 
Zwemer (S. M.), Arabia: the Cradle of Islam, 8VO .....e...eeeeeee (Oliphant) 7/6 








NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 





WM vcccencavccsatexstcssens £10 10 0O| Narrow-Column.............. 2310 0 

MAUPONS dnctnacecsasaurece 5 5 0O| Half-Column «e 115 0 

Quarter-Page.,........ eseees 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 6 
; COMPANIES. 

Outside Page.......... éeveee £14. 14 O| Inside Page: cc ccsiisecccccvies £1212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS | ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
I 


n Original & Exclusive Designs, 


FoR - Fi 
Decorative and Charming Colourings. r 
Furnishin TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
g. SILK BROOGADES CHENILLES}CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLusHEs !MusLins [GossaMERs. 





Parrerys Post-Free, Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esy. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amery, Esq. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., P.C.A. 


John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


" Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..............£435,000,000. 


FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot a’terwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 


IMPERFECT 
VISION ! tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, 


t By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F-.R.A.S., F.R.M.S, 
ind E A DAC H ES a! Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 
London, W.0. 
Consultations free. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Raquisite quality, most moderate in price."—MyYRa’sS JOURNAL. 


LI N = N Collars— a coo Vwasendanaceacd ——. = om. 
F Steloth, with Lfold Lines 
5 5 


d 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........5/11 per dozen, 
Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 


Samples and Price Lists, also of (to measure, 


Handkerchiefs & Linens, post-free. AND SH 5 RTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the half-doz. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beaatifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf, and Promotes a Luxurlant Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of *” 











oe 




















. These Catalogues enable intending pur- 
Furniture, chasers to see that although the quality, 
Carpets, the artistic merit, and the finish of 

: Hampton and Sons productions are 
Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 

; at which goods of equivalent value are 
Fine Arts. anywhere procurable. 








HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
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LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Under the control of the Council. 
House Mistress—Miss A. M. RITSON. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastic and Drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


ASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 
CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough education and 
training. House situated on high ground overlooking the Downs. Large 
garden; tennis courts; covered badminton court; riding, cycling, hockey. 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 24th.—Laleham, Selwyn Road, 


PTON HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH. 











HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymuasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON. 


ee, 


COLONIAL 
HOLLESLEY BAY, nn LLE G E, 


Pus 


SEASIDE. 





SPLENDID CLIMATE, 2,000 ACREs, 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES or ELSEWHERE, 





Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Strect, Westminster. “GODFREY 


H E L E Ys . sa 
I 0 H 0 0 L, 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIO 
DECEMBER. N will be HELD in 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR, 
al pNP epmN scan 
T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON , SUSSEX 


(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in e; : 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Edazane althy 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. pre 
pupils, 11 to19._ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs: Rey. F eS of 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge ley, 











Tr G.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-fleld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, @. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 

from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the WINTER 

for special study or other definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.— 
Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 

















ARIS, NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne.—HIGH- 
CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 
vi pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
references.—Mlles. LACORNE are at present in London at 6 Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I.) 
First-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A, 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D.,G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B -es-L., @. Pradeau (Paris Con- 

servatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. 

Large staff of Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. 
—Prospectus on application. 


BACKWARD BOY.—The Second Master of a good 

Secondary School on the North Wales coast would gladly SHARE his 
ROOMS with a BACKWARD BOY and give him special heip.—For references 
and terms apply to J. W. EVANS, B.Se., The Anchorage, Pwilheli. 


ADY PRINCIPAL.—REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
AJ for the SCHOOL for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, WALTHAMSTOW 
HALL, SEVENOAKS, a LADY of Nonconforinist principles, experienced in the 
management of a large household. Knowledge of scholastic routine desirable.— 
Apply, by letter, to Miss PY E-SMITH, 6 The Grove, Highgate, N. 


ARIS, AUTEUIL, 32 RUE MICHEL ANGE.—HOME 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, Art. 
Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, Head-Mistress of the Clapham High School 
for Girls, 63 The Lawn, Clapham Common, $.W. Principals, Miles. GOUNIAULT 
MARCHANGY, in London from September 20th, Methven, Clapham Common, S.W. 


NPA, BELGIUM.—PENSIONNAT de DEMOISELLES. 
Principal, Mad. LECOQ.—YOUNG LADY WISHING te STUDY FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and MUSIC can be received ; 39 guineas yearly. References in England 
— parents of past and present pupils) SCHOOL REOPENS OCTOBER 3rd, 
uscort. 























Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
tpon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
+o the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave.. Washington, D.C.; THE 
SUBSCRIPTION NEWS Company, 47 Dey Street, New Yok, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A. WILSON ComPany, LTD., 
385 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuiro and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; H. 
BAILLIE AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch- 
land ; W.C. Rigby, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. 


a ,, Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
i QE Bin cicw ae 


AGO: «:s:0 05:0 0:0 0.0101010 4.06.50 91006 4 000600.0% tS 66. 


Tncinding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, ; 
China, &c. savcsecensnenecesseses 240 Gascs 015 Bisco 4 Ss 








ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” scCHoo1, 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss Ri 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references, 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—FOREIGN LAN. 
GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F.C. EARLE, having had several yeary’ 
experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSI'Y COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. : 
NIVERS ITY HALL 
FOR RESIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Apply to the Warden, Miss A. D. PEASE, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool, 


NT ERCHISTON CASTLE 
N 














EDINBURGH. windeites L, 
aba TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2nd. 
OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 





‘Seen TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER for January next. 

Stipend from £90 to £120, and residence. Special knowledge of Languages or 

Science required.—Applications, with 15 copies of testimonials, should be sent by 

October 13th to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, Wollastorf Road, 

Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professionai Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


gene PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D, 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken, 
—Prospectus on application. 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for Army, University, and other 
Examinations, 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons of 
ollicers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rev. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


t OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA'’S 

SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 
by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 

man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 

Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages 
Address, until August 30th, * L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


HORNCROFT HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD— Mr. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (late Scholar), St. John’s College, Oxon, 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS for the Public Schools, &c. Pleasant situa- 
tion, home life and firm discipline.—Prospectus and views of house and grounds ou 
application. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


W ALDHEDL, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 






































a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures: Physical raining; bracing climate and large grounds, Highest 
English References. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
ggg apa al teciiaeast 
1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Barablished’ bp Ress riggs Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
Agri Hr ofess0rs, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
Gover lomae told Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ships, Diplomas. XT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


7SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 

roximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 

Ip clase eg Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
CTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


gents, F 
BEGINS tv) 
—————— 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FoR wWoMEN), 
B YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal..... eecevaes ...Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION, 1900-1901, will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. Students 

nested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd 
ag Fo are given in all branches of general and higher education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single course 
at lectures in any subject may be attended. } 

Courses are held in preparation for all the examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientitic Instruction 
in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. ‘Two En- 
trance Scholarships awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Test Society’s Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. : 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T, ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LA. Scheme, the University, St. 


Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 

to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—CENTRAL 
REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 




















[HE SCHOOLS OF KING EDWARD THE SIXTH, IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS is VACANT 
in consequence of the death of the Rev. A. R. Vardy, the late Head-Master. The 
Governors therefore invite applications from Candidates for this appointment. 

Under the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools Act, 1900, the 
following provisions are enacted with regard to the office of Head-Master :— - 

“The Head-Master of the High School for Boys shall be appointed by the 

Governors, and must be a Graduate of some University within the United 
Kingdom, and shall have the title of Head-Master of the Schools of King 
_ Edward the Sixth in Birmingham.” 

“No person shall be disqualified from being a Master in any of the Schools by 

reason only of his not being or not intending to be in Holy Orders.” 

There is a commodious house attached to the School for the residence of the 
Head-Master, which will be occupied by him free from rent, rates, and repairs. 
No pupils are admitted as Boarders. 

In addition to a fixed salary of £600 a year, the Head-Master will derive from 
the Foundation additional emoluments by Capitation Fees, which, with the fixed 
salary, have for many years past produced an income of £2,000 per annum, and 
this amount will not be exceeded. 

There are twenty-two Assistant-Masters in the High School and about 470 boys. 

It is earnestly requested that Candidates will refrain from making personal 
application to the Governors. 

Candidates for this appointment must transmit twenty-five printed copies of 
their Letter of Application and Testimonials, on or before OCTOBER 20th, 1900, to 
the Secretary, Mr. H. E. HERD, King Edward’s School, Birmingham, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

Applications should be endorsed “ Head-Mastership.” 

A copy of the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools Act, 1900, will be 
furnished to any Candidate on request, together with a printed Form of Applica- 
tion, which must be filled up in accordance with the instructions thereon. 

Birmingham, September, 1900. 


ATHEMATICAL COACHING.—A LONDON HIGH- 

SCHOOL MISTRESS, Class I. Mods., Class II. Finals, Mathematical 

Honours, Oxford, WISHES for ONE or TWO PUPILS in HIGHER MATHE- 
MATICS.—Address, W. RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. ©. COMPTON, M.A, sonietime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—FULL COURSES for 
MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, Engineering, Medicine, 
and Theology at composition fees, or students may attend the separate clagses. 
Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, October 4th. 
There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 














OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LaDy WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 ; Boarding House, £60. 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.— Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’s, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY ‘WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley 


‘ For ene and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
sondon, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








Rugeley, Staffs. 
nue HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. I’. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor F. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ligne SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

frond - Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.— SCHOOL for 


GIRLS, Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, and others. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 
Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
/ ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of MUSIC 
end the DIRECTORSHIP of the UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIO, 
Fixed salary, about £800 per annum. 
Duties begin February 28th, 1901. 
Applications must be sent to the Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, by October 20th, 1900. 
Particulars as to salary, duties, and tenure may be obtained from the AGENT- 
GENERAL for VICTORIA. 


OCIETY FOR. THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. 
[Continued from the Spectator, September 8th.] 

“The hideous cruelty of dissecting living animals, or inflicting on them, though 
Innocent and defenceless, multitudinous deaths of excruciating and protracted 
agony, has secretly grown up in this Nation—a Nation which for ages past has 
cca nobly distinguished by the courageous and unsanguinary character of its 

oOple. 

This moral ulcer has spread widely, and become dangerous and demoralising to 
Society—a blot on Civilisation —a stigma on Christianity. The public has little 
idea what the horrors of Vivisection are ; its crimes in studied, ingenious, refined, 
and appalling torture, in wantonness, uselessness, and wickedness cannot be 
surpassed in the annals of the World. It therefore calls for extirpation by the 
Legislature, cruelty being not only the worst of vices in itself. but the most 
retributive to mankind, more especially when perpetrated by the reflued and 




















@ducated.” 


The above Society appeals to the public for ald, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 800 Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, ls. 4d4.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘'riform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


13,888.—An East-End Committee ask for a sum of £7 16s., to complete an ajlowe 
ance to a labourer, aged 79, who is partly paralysed and walks on crutches. The 
balance of the allowance is given by private donors and the clergy. 














19,096. —The sum of £8 14s. is required to complete a pension for a single woman 
who is in a Home for Incurables. She was a laundress and for many years sup- 
ported an aged mother. She is now quite helpless from rheumatism. Friends 
and relations help. —_—— 

19,310.—The sum of £5 17s. is needed to complete a pension to a single woman 
of 70. She has been in fair circumstances, but lost her savings through failure of 
the business. She is now quite unable to work, being crippled with rheumatism 
in hands and feet, which increases and makes her more helpless every year. 





18,933.—An East-End Committee ask for £4 1s. 3d. towards an allowance for 2 
man and his wife, each aged 77 years, and their invalid daughter, aged 56, 
who suffers from tumour. The man had a very good character from his em- 
ployers, for whom he worked on and off since boyhood. He was in a Sharing- 
out Club. Local clergy and charitable persons help. 





19,355.—£3 5s. is wanted towards providing a weekly allowance for a spinster 
of 68, who has had heart disease all her life. For many years she lived on what 
she earned by crochet work, and a little help. 





18,484.—£3 5s. 6d. is required to supplement the earnings of 2 very respectable 
single woman of 61. She was formerly a weaveress, but had to give up the work 
42 years ago, as she lost a leg. ‘Till 1885 she supported herself by knitting, but can 
no longer do £0 entirely. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGOE, Firts EDITION, 








1388, 2 Vola royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. Secretary and Librarian. 
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MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD’S NEW BOOK, 


THE NEW ORDER, 


A Novel of To-Day, 


Is now obtainabie at all Booksellers’ & Libraries. 


THE NEW ORDER. 


A Novel of To-Day. 


THE NEW ORDER. 


A Novel of To-Day. 


THE NEW ORDER. 


A Novel of To-Day. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


Author of “ Sylvia Arden,” &c. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, price Six Shillings. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








THE Reproductions of the Chief 
Examples of 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY SACRED ART 


by the great Masters of the 


; Fifteenth, Sixteenth, & Seven- 
Producers and Publishers Senet Uiceteiien, 


of Permanent Autotype A List of Selected Works will be sent 
post-Jree on application. 





Copies of Famous Works 
of Art. The Autotype Fine 
Art Catalogue. 


Now Ready, New Edition of 160 Pages. 


With upwards of One Hundred Minia- 
ture Photographs of Notable 


| ie ents 
FINE ART GALLERY, *°°°"yjsphhuouare te 





74 New Oxford Street, | ror convenience of Reference, the 


Publications are arranged 
London, W.C. Alphabetically under Artists’ 
‘Names. Post-free, 1s. 








INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 %. 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 %. 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %. 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON # APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 





or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1830. Capital £500,000. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UntcopE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


pr DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe oe es -» £37,000,000. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker,” 





a riraaiaa: 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BooKs 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE SOWERS.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERy 





With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE ISLE 
OF UNREST, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS" 
“RODEN’S CORNER,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STRANCE 
STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 
ON SEPTEMBER 26TH, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & LIBRARIES, 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. 


By G. COLMORE, 


AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC,” “THE STRANGE STORY oF 
HESTER WYNNE,” &c. 


NOTICE.—Second Impression now ready, 


Crown $vo, 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; 
and HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
AUTHOR OF “CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE,” “MY WIFES 
POLITICS,” &¢. 


SPECTATOR.—“ We have waited long for a really sympathetic portrait of the 
unconventional modern woman of fashion, but that difficult task has never to our 
knowledge been carried out so successfully as in the heroine of the first of thesetwo 
stories of self-sacrifice.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. 
ON SEPTEMBER 26Tu.—large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
*,* This volume is uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel 
Sketches and “ The Renaissance in Italy.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS. Edited by Professors CHARLES FosTER KExt 
and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 

ON SEPTEMBER 26TH.—Crown 8Vv0, 68. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
OF NAZARETH. 


By Professor RUSH REES, of Newton Theological Seminary. 


SOME MILITARY LESSONS OF THE WAR 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Medical Officer in Charge of the Langman Field Hospital. 


See the OCTOBER NUMBER of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Ready on September 26th. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Other Contents : 
ah Ss COnPans. By Mrs. H. | = 5 a ag ved goes LOUISA. 
EYER ENN 
THE IMPERIAL MANCHU FAMILY. | Does. THAT 1 EARN “THEIR LIVING. 
By Eb. H. PARKER. By C. J. CORNIS 


MORE HUMOURS OF IRISH LIFE. | 
SS Le a ro BLOOD. Br Wry 
° y 
{ Buited by Mrs. CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
MOM. Siupsos,  ) *| "MEN. — XVII. The Poetry of 


AN EARLY ROMANTICIST. By ais | al, By ‘URBANUS SYLVAN. 


CLARA THOM | THE ISLE OF UNREST. Chaps. 25- 
A CASE AT THE MUSEUM. By! 30. (Conclusion.) By HENRY SETON 


ROBERT Ross. '  MERRIMAN. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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QR 


ye. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, 


to the South Pole. 


By FREDERICK A. COOK. 


28, 
With 4 Coloured Plates, 


Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. 


irst Review :-— 
Fir without comple 


yage. i ke 
seuieved by the expedition. 


ROMAN ART: 





4 of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting. 
- Francis WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs.S. ARTHUR STRONG, 
With 14 Plates and numerous Text I!tustrations, 1 vol., £1 16s. net. 
[ Thursday. 

+ For many years Roman Art has been looked upon as a decadent offshoot 
he Greek. In this work Professor Wickhoff demonstrates by the aid of 
les that it not only strengthened the enfeebled Greek School, but 


LL.D. 


*, 
from t 
tain examp. 
vitimately predominated over it. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuartes 


WHIBLEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
disti 


vated 


WILLIAM COTTON 


mR 


Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 






yame hunting and exploration. 
ed despatches for Lord Raglan in the Crimea. 
ularly timeous at the present moment. 


sing 
F The Aims of Afrikanderdom. By FRED W. BELL, F.S.S. 


trom them, Within the reach of all.” 





SEPTEMBER, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
IMPERIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By DEAN FARRAR. 
THE ASSASSINATION MANIA. By Dr. OSWALD. 
NIHILISM AND ANARCHY. By CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


1 vol., 


and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and 


“The volume fs one of adventure which few will enter upon 
ting. Nor is it only a readable record of a remarkable 
It affords a large amount of information as to the scientific results 


[Tuesday. 


% Mr. Whibley gives us vivid studies of those masters of dandyism who have 
nguished themselves and have become historic characters because they culti- 
to perfection the Art of Life, and set the fashions of their times. 


OSWELL, HUNTER 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence 
and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto 
unpublished. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. Withan Introduction by 
FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In 3 vols., with Portraits, 
[October Sra. 

*, Oswell was a great explorer and pioneer of Empire in the early days of 
7 He travelled with Livingstone in Africa, and 
The story of his life seems 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY ; or, 


5s. net. 
The Times.—‘* The matter is one of great importance, and the volume serves a 
nseful purpose in bringing the known facts, and the arguments to be deduced 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


CONFUCIANISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Professor GILEs. 


And other Articles. 





FICTION. 
| SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


well as an excellent story.” 


The Academy.—* As original as it is delighttul.” 








THREE VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER’S NEW VOLUME. 


Dominions, will be published on October 4th. 


PETERSBURG TALES. By Oxive GARNETT. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By Fuora ANNIE STEEL. 
[Thirteenth Thousand. 
The Standard. — “A grave contribution to thought concerning India, a 


THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray Giucarisr. 
THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertrupe Drx. 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cunninenane 
GUAHAM. 

AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. by A. J. 

_retford.—*A strong and artistic piece of work which should be read by 


| THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
GILBERT PARKER’S string of stories of Pontiac, 
| interlaced so as to give a vivid picture of life in our French 





THE EAGLE’S HEART. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
JACK RAYMOND. by ©. L. voynicn. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


resisting ill-printed perversions.” 








THE LADY OF DREAMS. By UNAL. SILBERRAD. [October 4th. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. byt. ZANGWILL. [0ctober 23rd. 


[Shortly. 
(Shortly. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. [Shortly. 
THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 


Uniform Edition, 15 vols., 3s. net each, or £2 2s. net the set. 
The Atheneum.—“If only a few other foreign classics were presented with 
similar care, one might hope for the creation of a new and higher standard in 
such matters, and for a little more discretion on the part of the English buyer in 


Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on some Forthcoming Books post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





5 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court ef Cape Colony. 








THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 


By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B., 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” 


GLOBE.—* A book which will rank with the best of our literature concerning 
— for it is at once informing and entertaining, and the work of an expert to 
| oy 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


ELECTRIC WAVES: being Researches on 
the Propagation of Electric Action with Finite Velocity through Space. By 
HEINRICH HERTZ, late Professor of Physics in the University of Bonn. 
Authorised English Translation by D. E. JoNEs, B.Sc. With a Preface by 
LORD KELVIN, G.C.V.O., M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses ze a : 2 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
| thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


per annum. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-frec. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 














OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered : “ Jorrocks’ Jaunts,” 
1843; “Life of Mytton,” 1835; “Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; 
* Alpine Journal,” a set; “ Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825 ; Thackeray's 
“Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30. 
Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
; 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


A | A 14s—OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI. 
C ee BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning vid Innsbruck and 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE,—Particulars, SECRE- 
TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


~READING-CASES FOR THE. 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price Qs. 











each. 


CASES FOR BIN 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 


May be had by erder through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


DING 


6d. each, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


THIRD EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH IN PREPARATION. 


“OVERLAND” TO CHINA. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Illustrations and Maps, demy S8vo, cloth, 16s. 


THE 


The Dat/y Chronicle says :—* We trust Mr. Colquhoun’s book wil! be very widely 
read. It is full of exact information set forth in most readable fashion, and it 
e@ppears at a moment sensationally opportune.” 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With Maps, Plans, &c.. demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The Times says :—“ Replete with every information.” 
The Saturday Review says :—* A most valuable summary of the situation.” 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Railways, 
Army and Navy, and Politics. 


By ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Maps. &c.. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


RUSSIA AGAINST 


Or, The Struggle for Asia 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps, 5s. 


INDIA; 


THE NORTH-WEST UNDER THREE 
FLAGS, 1635-1796. 


By CHARLES MOORE. 
With Maps and many Illustrations. demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 





FICTION. 


A BREAKER OF LAWS. 


By W. PETT RIDGE, 
Author of “ Mord Emly,” *‘ A Son of the State.’” 


Cloth. crown Svo. 6s. 


OLD CHESTER TALES. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Crown §Svo. cloth, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of * The Wheels of Chance.” 


The Daily Telcaraph says :—By 
Ww: sJIs bas giv en us. 


far the most fascinating piece of work Mr 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Red Republic.” 
Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
The Scotsman says :— The most fascinating of Mr. Chambers’s productions.” 
The World says :—* A clever and entertaining production.” 
The Speale says :—* Clever and readable....A great success.” 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of *A New England Nun,’ “Jerome,” &c. 
Cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 
The Daily ly News says -—* A touching story, in Miss Wilkins's charming style.” 
The Speaker says :— There are few writers whose work has such distinction as 
Miss W. Ukins's 


LAVENGRO: the 


Vol. VI. Ready Immediately, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 


REVIEW: 
A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY 


EDITED BY 


Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill 
(Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS- -WEST). 


Bound in leather, with a Design in Go] 
Historic Binding, 21s. net per qa an 
CONTENTS. 


CYRIL DAVENPORT, 


* THE BINDING. 
Sir Wemyss REID. 


DON—AFTER poart YEARS. 


rn "STUDY IN DESPAIR HvGH CLIrrorp. 
COM LORE. E. V. HEWarp. 
CONCERNING SOME PORTRAITS OF 

E Y HAMILTON. LORD RONALD SUTNERLAN 


MMA, LAD sia 
MARLBOROUGH AND WELLINGTON. Jvupcr O'Cosyor Monnine oo" 
THREE | SECRESSES (1880 - 1900, 


424-1431). 
“THE BLUIDY ADVOCATE MAC- 
KEN FRANCIS Watt. 
en ‘BEATRICE : a Miracle Play. ) MAURICE MAETERLINcg. Dons 
e Act English by A. BERNARD me 
SHELLEY: 5 VIEWS = ART. CB. , 


ANDREW Lana, 


RICHARD GARNET! 
EDITH SICHEL. 
EDWARD GAPNETT, 

E QUEEN’S STEPHEN Gwyyy. 
AUNT MAISIE’ £ INDISCRETION. W. Ear. Hopasoy. 
TE POnED. IN ENGLAND —— WHALE. 

i. B. CUNNINGHAME Gp 
“THE GARDEN OF LOVE.” A Paint- nenan. 
By phone. in the Mao Max BEERBORM, 
SIR SA RY PARKES IN CHIN S. LANE-POOLE, 
IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


FRANCOISE D’AUBIGNE, Marquise _ 
d ; FERDINAND ELLE. 
N. TISHBELN. 

LADY HAMILTON : Cameo and Minia- 


THE LORD ADVOCATE MACKENZIE. KNELLER. 
LEON J. E. REPENE. 


IVAN TURGENIEFF. J. E. REPINE, 


SENATOR NORTH: 2 Novel. 3; 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘Patience Sparhawk” 
“American Wives- and English Husbands,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Lhird Edition, 

“ Brillant and interesting.”—Spectator. 

“A great and notable success.” —Daily Telegraph. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX: 


a Novel. By Henry HARLAND, Author of “ Comedies and 
Errors,” “Grey Roses,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Dainty and delicious.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Every page of it is interesting.” —Morning Post. 
“ 4 book among a thousand.”—Times. 
“A work of art.”— World. 
“ A charming romance.”—Spectator. 


THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS 
By G. S. STREET, Author of “The Wise and the Wayward,” 
“The Autobiography of a Boy,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[Second Edition. 
“* A new ‘book of snobs.’”’—Literature. 
“4 book to read and laugh over. To wit and cleverness Mr. Street adds a 
literary style that has helped to give him his enviable reputation as a satirist aud 
humourist.”—Standard. 
* A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit.”—Times. 
“ A ‘Book of Snobs’ written in Mr. Street’s own graceful and finished style.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The Trials of the Bantocks’ deserves to be bound with ‘ The Book of Snobs.” 


URSULA: 


By K. Dovetas Kins, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE 


By E. V. B., Author of “ Days and Hours in a Garden.” With 
numerous Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. 
Crown vo, ds. net. [ Third Edition. 


“ One of the most charming books which have been published for many 4 -— 
—Country Life. 


“The book is charmingly written, and is delightful with quiet anecdote aud 
reminisce ence—altogether a pleasant, tragrant book.”—Review of the Week 

“ Will give unmixed pleasure to all its readers. W herever one dips in ito thes 
pages, one is rewarded by some charming vision. "Manchester Guardian. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. DES 
ECHEROLLES : Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Trans- 
lated by M. C. BALFouR. With 3 Photograv ures, demy Sv0, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“The memoirs of Mdlle. des Echerolles have the value of a document and more 

















a Novel. 





than the charm of a novel.”—Daily Mail. 





JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I, THE POCKET LIBRARY. 
Scholar, the Gipsy, 
Size, pott S8vo, 6. by 3. 


the Priest. By GEORGE Borkow. 
Cloth. 2s. net; 


Printed upon thin opaque paper, 574 pages. 
leather, 3s. net. 
Particulars of above Series can be had from all Booksellers. 








45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN SERIES. 


General Editor— 


prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
sminer to the Universities of London and 
Examiner Glasgow, &¢. 





This New Series, issued under the Editor- 
ship of Prot. TYRRELL, is distinguished by 
ceveral important features for the first time 
introduced into English School-Books. 

Illustrated with Full-page Coloured Te- 


roductions of Vase Paintings, &c. ; Photo- 
ae of Bas-Reliefs, Statues, and famous 


Paintings ; and numerous Black-and- White 
Illustrations specially drawn for the Series. 
Crown Syo, cloth. 


The Publishers will be pleased to send Speci- 
men Copies to Head-Masters with @ view 
to Introduction. 


OPIUS.—Books I. and II. Ldited 
EUTR W. CecIL LAMING, M.A., Classical 
Master in Edinburgh Academy. Is. 6d. 
LIVY.—Book V. Edited by W. CrciIL 
LAMING. 2s. 6d. 
TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. 
FLAMSTESD. WALTERS, M.A., formerly 
of Christ’s College. New: Zealand. Is. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID III. Edited by Prof. 
SanpDFoRD, M.A., Queen’s College, Gal- 
way. 1s. 6d, 


HORACE.—THE ODES. Books I., II., 
Ilf., and IV. kdited by SrePHEeN 
Gwyyy, B.A., late Scholar and Haul. 
mean Exhibitioner of Brascnose Colleze, 
Oxford. 1s. td. each. 

CICERO.-THE FIRST CATILINE QRA- 
TION. kKdited by Prof. C. H. KEEnr, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Cork. 1s. Gd. 

CICERO.—-THE CATILINE ORATIONS. 
(Complete.) Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

SALLUST.—THE CATILINE CONSPIR- 
ACY. Edited by the Rev. W. A. Sroneg, 
¥.A., Assistant-Master in Bristol Gram- 
mar School. 

VIRGIL —GEORGICS I. Edited by S. E. 
WINBOLT, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Christ’s Hospital. 1s. Gd. 

LIVY.—Book VI. Edited by W. Crcr4 
Lamina, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 

LIVY. —~Book I. Edited by Prof. JOHN 
Brown, Wellington University, New 
Zealand. 

CESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. BooksI. 
and V. kdited by Prot. Jonn Brown. 

LIVY.—Book XXI. and XXII. Edited 
by G.G. LOANE, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in St. Paul’s School. 

VIRGIL.—GEORGICS II. Edited by S. E. 
WINnBOLT, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Christ's Hospital. 

VIRGIL—AENEID VI. Edited by H. B, 
CoTTERILL, M.A., formerly Assistant- 
Master at Haileybury. 

VIRGIL.—AENEID II. 
SANDFORD. 

CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited 
by W. J. Woopuovssr, M.A., formerly 
Assistant-Lecturer in Classics, Univer- 
sity College of North Wales. 





Edited by Prof. 





te . : 7 
+ Complete Educational Catalogue will be 


sent post-free on application. 


London: 


ready, Is. It describes 


MALET, is in the press, 
A New Novel, 

MORKISON, 

ready, crown Svo, 6s. 


On 
by oJ. 


crown Svo, Gs. 


CUNNING MURRELL, 


Author of ** Tales 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to give notice that they are now the pub- 
lishers of Mr, W. W. JACOBS?’ two well-known Books, MANY 
CARGOES and SEA URCHINS. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each, 

Part XII. of THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR, by 
F. H. E, CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, is now 

the action of Vaal Krantz and the 

final and successful effort to relieve Ladysmith. 


A Second Edition of THE GATELESS BARRIER, by LUCAS 


by ARTHUR 
of Mean Streets,” is now 


September 25th will be published SERVANTS OF SIN, 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, by ROBERT HICHENS, 


Svo, 638.; and 


crown 


On October Sth will be published Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S 
New Komance, THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
Crown Svo, Gs, 

On October 10th Messrs. Methuen will issue Mr. ANTHONY 
HOPE’S New Novel of modern politics and society, 
QUISANTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 





A MASTER OF CRAFT 


THE SOFT SIDE 


WINEFRED 
PATH AND GOAL 


METHUEN and CO., 36 


TEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN 


THE GATELESS BARRIER 
SONS OF THE MORNING 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN 


THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON 


each. 

Mannie CORELLI 
W. W. JAcoss 
Lucas MALEerT 
HENRY JAMES 
EbEN PUHILLPOTTS 
STEPHEN CRANE 
8. Barrne-GouLp 
ADA CAMBRIDGE 
RicuarD Mars 
DonoTHEA GERARD 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE MYSTIC No. 7. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 


THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction 

y Henry V 
By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.S.B. 


Crown Sv0, 7s. 6d. net, 








New and Cheaper Ldition. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 


“THE CASE FOR UNIVERSAL 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS.” 

By JOIN METCALFE. 

Vith an Introduction by COARLES 


2s. Gd. net. 


Lendon: 





BooTu. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London. 


“LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1900. Price Sixpeuce. 
CONTENTS. 


ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of 
“Mr. Smith,” &e. (Continued.) 
Tube CAPTURE OF CAPETOWN. By George Paston. 


HALLows’ E’EN. By Nora Hopper. 

Carer DieEM. By Arthur F, Bell. 

A STUDY IN SCHOOL JOKES. By Miss E. M. Griffiths. 
IN THE NAME OF A WomMAN. By Arthur W. Mari 
mont, Author of * By Right of Sword,” A Dash 
for a Throne,” &c. (Continued.) 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
--- STEEL PENS. 





BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 157% 


OCTOBER NUMBER. 


NOW READY. 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 








Price ONE SHILLING. 
The October Number of the PALL MALL 


MAGAZINE contains SIX Special Articles of un- 
usual interest. These are :— 
GREAT POETRY. W. E. HENLEY. 
A DAY AT DARTMOOR. Major A. GRIFFITH. 
TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A STAFF OFFICER. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1800 to 1900. 
JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. 
WOLLATON HALL. LADY MIDDLETON. 
THE MODERN REVIVAL OF PRINTING. 
H. C. MARILLIER. 
The October Number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE also contains Seven Short Stories by 
Gilbert Parker, E. Nesbit, A. K. Gill, “ Alec Holmes,” 
T. Stoker, Evelyn l'letcher, and Elizabeth G. Jordan. 
The October Number ef the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE is full ot beautiful Illustrations and 
Decorated Poems, and contains an exquisite repro- 
duction after the Picture by VELASQUEZ, 

**LA FEMME A L’EVENTAIL,” 
Hertford House ¢ 
and a Frontispiece in Colour, after a Drawing by 

If. GRANVILLE FELL, entitled 


from the lection, 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


OFFICE: 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, London. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 17382. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 





In thecourse of thenext twelve months SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
will be found in THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


1. From time to time Stories and Dramatic Sketches will appear 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Fiona Macleod, and others. 

2. There will be on alternate months during the publishing 
season a résumé of the Current Literature, in which an attempt will 
be made to discriminate between the ephemeral and the permanent 
in the voluminous productions of the Press. 

3. Alternately with the Literary Review there will be, during the 
Dramatic Season, a critical account of the chief Theatrical pro- 
ductions in England and on the Continent. 

4. A series of articles will appear on the Contemporary Leaders 
of Thought, especially on those who have given so distinctive a 
mark to the conclusion of nineteenth-century speculation, such as 


. i 
The * Little Treasure” Series 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 


Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
** Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.”—Spectator, 


MINIATURE GARDENING. i By Pua@e Auuzy, Author 
of “ Playing at Botany,” “‘ Wanted, a Camel,” & 
“Well ein be psovcem: 1 Guardian. oe Pens eloth, 6d, 
“A capital threepennyworth.”—St. James's Gazette. 


OUR GIRLS BOOK QS PLAYS. By Mauer: Gorn, 
“ Well-written and amusing.” —School Guardian. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By 4. y 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. : cloth, 6d. . 
“One of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come ~ 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 


MASSINGBERD. 2parts. Paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 





i yaa 





Nietzsche, Max Nordau, Ibsen, Wagner, and others. 

5. Social articles will also not be neglected—that is to say, papers 
dealing with the varying phases of life in the present age; and in 
this connection there will be articles specially dealing with the 
women and 
eighteenth century as compared with that of the present time. 


contrast between the existence of 


THE BCRDEN OF EMPIRE. By W.&§. Lilly. 
SOCIALISM AND ANARCHISM. By Geoffrey Langtoft. 
OUR MILITARY PRESTIGE ABROAD. 
THE KINGDOM OF MATTER. 
Sutro. 

LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 
GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. By Himself. 
HEROES OF THE WAR AND OTHERS. 
DECAY OF THE CHAPERON. By Lady Jeune. 
THE STRUGGLE FoR INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY. 
THE SATURNALIA AND KINDRED FESTIVALS. 
THE Far EASTERN CRISIS: 

1. Is Russia to Preponderate in China ? 

2. Why not a Treaty with Russia ? 

3. The Chinese Problem. By Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


By Captain J. W. Gambier. 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


Part IT. 
By Major Arthur Griffiths. 


By Benjamin Taylor. 
PartJ. By J.G. Frazer. 


By D. C. Boulger. 


TREBECE. 2 parts. 


girls in the 
cloth, 6d. 


BURNE. Paper, 3d. ; 
Translated by Alfred 


By J.C. Tarver. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JosepHa Crayz, Author 


of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by Mrs, 


Paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each 

THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK: a Selection of Poems 
and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. 

CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. ™~ 

A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Irenanp Buacg. 


cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


TREBECK. Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and blaek, cloth boards, 1s, 


Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


Edited by M. BRamstoy. Paper, 


Edited by Mrs 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, &.¥, 








JUST PU BI, ISHED. —Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


A HISTORY OF EPIC POETRY (post) :: 


By JoHN Crank, M.A., Second Classical Master in the High 
‘Manual of Linguistics.’ 


“ An addition of value to the literature of criticism.’—Spectator. 


Virgilian). 
School of Dundee, Author of * 








Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited. 


London : 


To ensure insertion pe earn ments should 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


lover, § 


London : 


mits of Literature’ Mr. Crump is at his best... 
the author's style.”—Staffordshtrve Advertiser. 
“ Reminds of Sir John Lubbock by its fresh brightness.”"— Walsall Advertiser. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP. 

“Full of enthusiasm.”—Spectator. 

© Well worth reading.’"— Birmingram Daily Post. 

“Few will take it up without feeling the fascination of the subject, and the 
masterly way in which the author has treated it.” 
A welcome contribution to literature. 
ings the praises of books in every imaginable key... 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 


—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 

Mr. Crump, with the ardour of atrus 
-In the chapter on * Tha 
-it illustrates the excellence of 











LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 


“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Zs 
— === _]| Museum, sheffield, who cleared | plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
ae the Publ ishing Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” rn 


by Mrs. Earle in * 


* More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” 


In tins, 18. 34., 2s. 3 


4s. 6d., direct from the maker, T. H. HOW ARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 





| 
MEDOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 7h,” 257" 


Bots. 3-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 146 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 

increasing number of customers 17/6 99 
it procures us in London and the = 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence insubmitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/- a 
dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUN NDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 





allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particulars, 





post-free, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE NORTHERN COUNTIES MAGAZINE 
Is a new first-class Magazine and Review without 


programme, and its contributors include the most 
eminent men and women of the day. 


THE NORTHERN 


COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


THE FIRST NUMBER (OCTOBER) CONTAINS 
A New POEM by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
THE HISTORY OF ELSWICK ARSENAL. 








| ASPECTS OF MODERN ART. By Sir WILLIAM 
t. 


IN, Bart. 
LONDON LITERARY LETTER by E. V. LUCAS. 
Other ARTICLES and STORIES by 
Miss M. E. COLERIDGE, HALLIWELL SUTOLIFFE, 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, &c. 
FRONTISPIECE by J. S. SARGENT, R.A. 
Prospectus sent for a halfpenny stamp. 

Now ready, price 6d, On sale everywhere, or from 
ELLIOT STocK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

ANDREW REID and Co., Limited, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of a friend who has experi- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
NB.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society. 
ublished a ay: — 6d., by HORACE COE 
ream’s B 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








| ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


' competitor in its particular field. It has a well-defined 


WAY ACC 
EMPLOYERS’ STLABIETY, 
insured against, TH SURANGS d 
Q iv 


FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
—— 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund oe 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 






+ ++ 41,500,000 
800,000 
+ 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout ths 


| Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to ths 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Cheques (and Post-Ofce Orders 369; EP PS’S COCOA. 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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NOW READY. 


jr ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, NEWSAGENTS, 
; AND LIBRARIES. 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 1 


(THE OCTOBER NUMBER). 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
THE PARADOX OF IMPERIALISM. 
AFTER PEKIN. 
PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES. 


THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 
DETAILS OF MY DAILY LIFE. 


A. A. BOWLBY, F.R.C.S. 
SURGICAL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH 
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